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A RECORD OF EXPERIMENTS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The previous experiments, as remarked in the January 
Journal, were with the Ouija board. The present instances 
are by automatic writing. They follow the dates of Mrs. 
Quentin’s sitting with Mrs. Smead, where she was told that 
she, too, could write automatically, and at once she began to 
go into the trance and to write as the usual automatist does. 
There was no period of development, as is usual in the origin 
of such phenomena, but they appeared almost as suddenly 
as the notice of them. ‘The writing was easy and the trance 
without any convulsive accompaniments, such as are fre- 
quently remarked. It will be observed, too, that the dra- 
matic machinery at once assumes, as in the case of Mrs. 
Smead, the general form of that of Mrs. Piper. The reader 
must study the detailed record for these resemblances, and, 
whatever the explanation, they will have their psychological 
interest and importance. 

Mrs. Quentin had not been a reader of the English Soci- 
ety’s publications. In fact, she was not a member of that 
body, but she had seen Dr. Hodgson’s Report and had read 
some articles on the subject in the magazines. That was the 
extent of her knowledge of the subject, and whether her ac- 
quaintance with the details of Dr. Hodgson’s work was suffi- 
cient to account for the identical psychological machinery in 
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her work would be a matter of opinion. If it be sufficient, 
one wonders why it did not exhibit itself in the Ouija board 
experiments which will be published later. The fact is that 
there are no traces of that dramatic representation which ap- 
peared only with the adoption of the same methods of com- 
munication and the same personalities apparently supervising 


it. The extent of this will have to be determined by each 
reader for himself. 


Evening. January 11th, 1907. 
Present Mr. and Mrs. H., Mr. and Mrs. Quentin, Mr. B. and 


Dr. James H. Hyslop. Automatic writing, instead of Ouija 
board. 


Harriet, here I am children [pause.] Ask me something. 
(yes) you want to know. 

(All right. How did you find that you could communicate?) 

Have been trying to use this for some time. 

[Change of position to get light. ] 

Ed. would not try. [pause] It is better and much easier. 
[pause] 

(Did you learn to do this by yourself?) 

[pause] No, the man says he can, we came here and he told 
us how. [pause] 

(Who was the man?) 

what 

(Who was the man that told you?) 

is your name, oh yes he says it is James. 

(Yes, father, that’s all right.) 

[pause] This is a [pause] well a bureau of information. All 
who are interested in this may come and learn. [pause.] 

(Father, what have you been doing recently ?) 

Experimenting, but not very successfully. 

(Where?) 

Washington. 

(Good. Anywhere else?) 

[pause] Chicago. 

(Have you seen any friend of mine who came over recently ?) 

Do you mean John. [pause.] 

[Hand moved] She says she cannot get the last name. 
Passed out with head—effusion of blood. [pause] 

(How was he related to me?) 

Cousin. [pause] 

(Can you give his initials?) 
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H. [Resembles T and & but most apparently interpreted as 
H. 
= h [pause] M. [pause] [at this point the hand was moved 
and the sheet changed. ] 

Pshaw can’t get it. 

(All right. Don’t worry) [pause.] (Have you...... ) 

make them say it..it is so provoking with this light to come 
so near and yet so far. 

(Well have you said anything to me about that person else- 
where?) 

Yes tried in Washington. 

(Yes, good. What did you say?) 

[Pause] Individuality too conspicuous. [pause] 

[| Mrs. Q. here called for pillows which were arranged under 
her head as in the case of Mrs. Piper.] 

(I referred to...... ) 

Oh yes, I know she said that about passing out you mean. 
[pause] I told you he was not clear but would become so. He 


tried to send a message to his wife before he died. Speech was 
affected [pause] 


(Yes) [pause]. 

This goes better. She gets it more easily. 

( Yes.) 

What did you do [pause] just then. 

[I thought the question was related to our moving the hands 
and I wanted to see if the reply would refer to similar situations 
in the Smead and Piper éases.] 

(Why father, the hand of the light was moved. What about 
it ?) 

No, I mean in your mind to help. 

(1 wanted you to tell me more about what you said regarding 
that person in Washington who recently passed out.) 

[pause] Well I tried to tell you about the message. 

[pause to fix the head. Mrs. Q. was placed so that she could 
lean back in the chair.] 

He came to us with difficulty crossing the border, with him 
was long... [pause] 

[Table rearranged so as to get more light and pillows again 
placed under the head.] [Long pause.] 

Can you help me. 

(Yes, the last statements was ‘he came to us with difficulty 
crossing the border with him was long’) 

he says he promised to come back but has not been able 
[pause.] Tell James about that message [pause. ] 

(Yes, what was it?) 

He says the one he tried to give as he passed out. 
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(What was it. I did not hear it.) 

about his papers. He left them in confusion. 
(What papers?) 

Notes of cases (?) 

(Last word?) 

cases [pause] he is very troubled about it. 


(Well, tell him not to worry. They will be all right. [pause.] 
(Who met him first?) 


His mother, Aunt Jennie. [Pause.] 

(Who else?) 

I do not know. 

(All right.) 

Oh, yes, wait a moment. Mary says she did. 

(Mary who?) 

Yours. 

(Good, that’s right. What relation was she to him?) 

Sister. 

(Sister?) 

Was it sister. I can’t hear. 

(No, it was not a sister, but don’t worry about it.) [pause.] 
(Do you know his mother’s name?) 

[Pause.] [Question repeated.] [Pause.] 

Catherine, no, Ann. [Both incorrect.] 

(Well, don’t try names.) [Pause.] 

(How is Mary?) 

Oh well and happy she helps me. [Pause.] 

(Good.) 

She says the children are all right. Go ahead. 

(With what?) 

[Pause] On the road to [pause] develop rationalism. [pause.] 

(We had better stop.) 

[There was a considerable pause at this point and some con- 
versation, and Mr. B. suggested that he would like to ask a 
question regarding a vision that he had had recently, or some 
one else suggested that this question might be asked. A further 
short trial was made.] 


[Question asked by Mr. H.] (Mr. Abner B...... 
here?) 

Vernon I am the only one that can use this method at present. 
Tell him Abner says yes, he was trying to tell him something 
about Henrietta. [pause] mother. 

(Will you please ask Abner what the vision that Rome saw 
the other night was?) 

I have just told you that. 

(What?) 

He said. It was in connection with Henrietta’s message to 


, are you 
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Robert about an opportunity coming. [pause] Well the vision 
of heaven came from her mind to his. Perhaps that is all that 
reached him of her message.” 


As soon as James was written, which is the uniform 
method by which my father addresses me at all other me- 
diums, I resolved to recognize him without further evidence 
of his identity, as I knew I could both test his and that of my 
father-in-law by some very simple facts. My father-in-law 
died on December 14th, 1906. His death had been predicted 
by my wife through Mrs. Smead a few weeks before it oc- 
curred, and also through a private case in Washington by my 
father, and through Mrs. Smith he seems to have been men- 
tioned, and a number of incidents relevant to his identity 
given. This was on January 5th, 1907. On January 7th 
through Mrs. Smead who had not known of his death, he 
seems to have tried to communicate, so far as the evidence is 
concerned. Hence I was anxious to test that matter here. 

It was true that my father had recently been trying in 
Washington to communicate. I know nothing about the 
Chicago reference, unless it refers to the time when I had a 
sitting there with Mrs. Slosson the latter part of September. 


I had no trace of any friend there. John is not the name of 


the person I had in mind, but it is the Christian name of the 
uncle, who was apparently mentioned in the sittings with 
Mrs. Blake in September. I have learned, too, that John was 
the name of a deceased negro servant. Apparently Mr. H. 
passed out with something like “ effusion of blood:” he arose 
to go to the bath room and fell down dead. He was not a 
cousin, as a remark above indicates. His name was Hall, 
and M. the initial of his daughter’s christian name, who was 
my wife. It is true that direct reference was made to him in 
Washington and his passing out was predicted there, tho it 
was referred to as coming at a time much later than the ac- 
tual time of his death. Nothing can be verified regarding the 
alleged message to his wife. She had gone out for an hour 
expecting to return soon and he died while she was out. His 
speech was affected. He said nothing after he fell. In the 
Smith experiment he was said to have remained really con- 
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scious during the passing. He did die hard, so much so that, 
through Mrs. Smead, he was advised not to feel fear, as he 
was resisting death in such a way as to suffer unnecessarily. 
He did not promise to come back so far as I know. His 
papers were not in perfect order when he died, but they were 
not in any special confusion. He did leave some things un- 
done which he wished to have done. Through Mrs. Smead 
and the Washington case his mother was said to be watching 
him, and through both Mrs. Smead and Mrs. Smith I was 
told that he first met his mother. Here an aunt is mentioned 
who was described through Mrs. Smith. Her name was not 
Jennie. Mary is the name of my wife, his daughter. Cath- 
erine and Ann are not correct. The reference to the chil- 
dren by my wife is pertinent, and I could give a meaning to 
the mention of rationalism. No special pertinence in the rest. 

There was pointed character in the sitting which no reader 
can appreciate who did not know the facts. Mrs. Quentin 
knew absolutely nothing of the death of my father-in-law. 
She, in fact, knew so little about me that she could be said 
not to know that I had one at all. Hence to find the com- 
munications taking a form that showed to me conclusively 
that they related to him, no matter what the theory to ac- 
count for them, is a psychological fact of some interest. Mrs. 
Quentin also knew absolutely nothing -of my Washington ex- 
periments or of the alleged communicator there. My father 
was the chief communicator at that case. Hence as the ref- 
erence at that series of experiments was directly to my father- 
in-law, he being specifically indicated there, it is certainly 
suggestive to find the mention of those efforts here in con- 
nection with the initial of his surname and the Christian 
name of my wife. 

I wholly misunderstood the intended meaning of the word 
“ sister” in response to my question. I had my wife in mind, 
and it is possible that the reference was to “aunt Jennie.” If 
this name had been right it would have been that of his sister 
who died some two or three years prior to him. But the in- 
timation that he had met his mother, sister, and Mary, his 
daughter, the first of these having been referred to in the 
same way through two other cases makes a suggestive set 
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of facts, tho we have no such clear evidence as is desirable to 
justify the discussion of a theory. 

The best that can be said of it as a whole is that, from the 
scientific point of view, evidentially, it is wholly unsatisfac- 
tory. That is, there is not sufficient evidence of the super- 
normal to enforce any of its claims. Its interest and perti- 
nence will appear only after the supernormal has been estab- 
lished. Until then it is only tantalizing. 


8 P. M. February 25th, 1907. 
Present Mr. and Mrs. Q. and J. H. H. Automatic writing. 
Here comes a man with a bald head and blue eyes. [I placed 

articles of a friend on table] he is standing behind you, he says 

[pause.] go ahead James, what can I do for you? 

(Tell me something that will prove your identity.) 

(Hand trembled and jerked.) [Pause.] (Hand trembled 
and jerked again.) [Pause.] 

Snow storm in the mountains long ago. Do you remember 
the dog how he whined, your mother was anxious. [pause.] 
great wood fire in the kitchen. 

(Who writes this?) 

Father. 

(Well, father, I do not recall that special incident.) 

Ask your uncle he will know. 

(What uncle?) 

William. 

(Uncle William ?) 

{I then placed some articles of my father on the table in sub- 
stitution for those of the friend. Hand trembled and jerked.] 

Did I not help you to go to college all in my power? 

(Yes, you did. What did you think about the difficulties I 
had to meet at college?) 

[Pause.] Sympathized always. Your mother thought dif- 
ferently. [pause. ] 

(Do you remember where I went first?) [Pause.] [Ques- 
tion repeated. | 

[pause.] Small place. 

( Yes.) 

Oh, where was that. 

+ [sign of the cross.]  [pause.] 

(Don’t worry, it will come.) 

+ [Sign of the cross.] [pause.] anima [pause.] 

(Anima. That’s right.) [pause.] 

fugit. 

(Fugit, anima fugit.) 
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[Pause.] + [sign of the cross.] He says he cannot get it 
through, but says you know the sign + 

(Yes. I know what you are probably trying. Let that go at 
present.) [pause.] 

(Did you ever try that sign elsewhere?) 

He has always, not I james. 

(Whom do you mean?) 


(Which R?) 

Of the group. 

(Good, that is what I thought you meant, but I felt you might 
mean my friend R. H., Richard Hodgson.) 

No, not this time. 

(I understand.) [Pause.] [Hand jumps about.] [pause.] 


[Mr. Q. remarked that he never saw the hand act this way 
before. | 


Spirit controls matter, here comes your R. H. 

(Good.) [I then substituted article of R. H. for my father’s. ] 

he says you have too much to do. He wishes he could help 
you. 

(Yes, I am awfully busy Hodgson, but I hope to get means 
to find relief.) 

Don’t publish all I know, it would do no good now. 

(Well Hodgson it is already doing much good. No doubt 
they will laugh, but many will also see that we need sore help and 
further investigation. That is what I want.) 

It is a clear case of many are called but few chosen. 

(Yes.) [Long pause.] 

Ah the camp in the hills that last summer, how I enjoyed the 
boys and girls [pause.] No, you were not there, but my hostess 
can tell you all the climbs with the children. I always was a boy 
with the boys when I got a chance. 

(Yes, that’s right. Do you recall who the hostess was?) 

Mrs. G. Boston woman. James knows her, no not you. 
Will James. 

(That’s right. I know whom you mean. Go ahead.) 

Well she had a camp party and that was my holiday that sum- 
mer. [pause.] [pencil ran off sheet.] 

I meant to do so much the next winter, well I am by Jove. 
[pause.] I liked my funeral. 

[Read “ pencil ” at time and as this was not held easily I fixed 
it in better position between the fingers. ] 


No, no funeral, were you there, I was, the hall was beautiful. 
(Who says this?) 
R. H. 


(Good, yes..... ) 


R. 
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Don’t you know all the club. 

(Yes, but I thought some one else might have taken your 
place to communicate. I was also at your funeral and remember 
the hall well, did you........... ) 

I can describe it. The coffin was on a platform, the English 
and American flags, a big bunch of violets, a wood fire, I remem- 


ber the fire particularly and the hymns, the Church of England 
Service. 


(Yes, all right.) 

But why do I tell you all this. 

(To prove something supernormal.) 

I shall not take up time saying how I understand it. [Pause.] 

Seems easy to get that through, find out about the camp. It 
is all right. 

(Yes, I shall certainly find about that, because I do not 
know the facts, and hence they cannot be drawn from my mind, 
can they?) 

No, that is a good point. Glad I thought of it. [Long pause.] 

How about the “ young light.” 

(Why do you ask?) 

Have you done anything with her? 

(No, she objects to it and the family do not care to take up 
the matter at present.) 

Pity. Well, we are constantly up against that, get so far and 
then a blank wall. 

(Yes, that is often the case. How about the control in that 
case?) [pause.] 

Good. [pause.] 

(Is anything the matter with that control?) 

Oh yes. 

(What is the matter?) 

Not consistent, sporadic. [pause.] 

(You mean the young light?) [I thought of the Smead 
Case, which could be thus described. ] 

Yes. 

(Anything else?) 

Fear I must say good night. 

(All right. I will not hold you.) 

Writing ceased and in a few moments the pencil dropped 
from the fingers, and Mrs. Q. suddenly came to consciousness re- 
membering nothing of what she had done. But she did recall 
in a few minutes that at one stage of the work she thought that 


what she was doing was not right and felt that she had to do it 
in spite of this feeling.) 


The man with a bald head and blue eyes I conjectured to 
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be a friend from whom I have been hoping to hear something 
but the mention of snow in the mountains and the whining 
dog dispelled this conjecture. I at once thought of my 
father-in-law, who was also described in this language, and 
the long ride in a heavy snow in the Adirondacks in the early 
part of 1902. But there was no whining dog incident con- 
nected with this or with any other experience of which I 
know anything in his life. ‘The allusion to a great wood fire 
in the kitchen has no relevance here, nor has the reference to 
my mother. It is apparent that there is some confusion here, 
and perhaps my father is mixing his own memories of my 
childhood with something communicated to him. I have no 
uncle living, and never had any Uncle William. 

My father did help me all in his power, when I went to 
college. That way of expressing it is quite apt and pertinent, 
as he had not much money to spare for this part of my educa- 
tion. ‘The place to which I first went was very small. Only 
seventeen houses and two churches in it. My mother was 
not living at the time. My stepmother was living, but I do 
not know how she felt about the matter. 

There is an apparent attempt here to give something by 
Rector, the amanuensis in the Piper case. That is recog- 
nized in saying that the “R” refers to one in “the group.” 
The cross is the sign of Imperator and so is often given by 
Rector. What the Latin means I do not know, save its 
translation. I may learn later. 

“R” is the initial by which Rector, one of the trance per- 
sonalities in the Piper case, signs himself. He is always fa- 
miliar with Latin in that case. Mrs. Quentin studied Latin, 
but says she has forgotten most of it. We have to assume 
that her subliminal remembers it all. But she probably 
knows little or nothing about Rector’s familiar use of it in the 
Piper sittings. At any rate, the pertinence of its use here in 
connection with “ R” and the sign of the cross which Rector 
so often uses in the Piper communications, is an interesting 
psychological fact not natural to the mental action of Mrs. 
Quentin, tho conceivably possible. Inquiry in England does 
not lead to any specific meaning for it. 

This is the first clear communication I have had from Dr. 
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Hodgson through any medium except Mrs. Piper and per- 
haps another case. Apparently the allusion to “ camp in the 
hills’ is to Putnam’s Camp on the Adirondacks where Dr. 
Hodgson was in the habit of spending a part of his summer 
vacation. He alluded to this in the Piper sittings. I do not 
know whether the incidents of the present allusion are true 
or not. I merely know that Dr. Hodgson always liked to 
amuse my children when he visited us, and they were very 
fond of him. The reference to “ Will James” is most rele- 
vant and is in the manner in which he refers to Professor 
James through Mrs. Piper. The “by Jove” is suggestive of 
G. P. and his style, and we might assume that he is assisting 
and that his mind influences results. Dr. Hodgson did mean 
to do a good deal the “ next winter.” 

The description of his funeral is accurate in so far as I 
recall the details. The service was that of the English 
church. Hymns were sung, but it was not characteristic of 
Dr. Hodgson, as I knew him, to like religious hymns. He had 
a deeply religious nature, but it was not in accord with the 
church, and I imagine that the allusion to his liking the 
hymns does not at all accord with the recollection of him by 
most persons who knew him. The coffin rested on a platform 
considerably elevated, being reached by several steps. I do 
not recall the violets, the flags, or the wood fire. But the 
other incidents I do remember distinctly, and they are cor- 
rect. Mrs. Q. knew nothing about them. ‘They weré never 
mentioned in any newspaper accounts. Mrs. §. was not 
present, and knows no one but myself who was present. She 
never knew Dr. Hodgson. 

I made inquiries regarding the incidents of the funeral 
of two persons who were present, of another whom I thought 
to have been present and of a third who had charge of the 
arrangements. 

One of these, a very warm friend of Dr. Hodgson who 
had helped him financially in his work, did not remember 
anything about the occasion except the presence of autumn 
leaves. She recalled no flowers in the coffin and none near 
by. Nor did she know whether there was any fire in the fire- 
place. The second recalls lilies of the valley in the coffin 
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which were sent and placed in accordance with the desire of 
the third friend whom I thought to have been present, but 
who was, in fact, absent. The second friend also says that 
there was no open fire in the first floor of the Club, but it is 
her strong impression that there was one in the room above 
where the services were held. The gentleman who had 
charge of the arrangements for the funeral service writes as 
follows :— 


March 2ist, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In answer to your first question, I would say, 
the only violets that I can remember about were in a wreath sent 
by the Union Boat Club. The wreath was of English ivy. 
There were, of course, a great many flowers sent, but with a few 
exceptions they were put on a bench at the back behind the 
casket. The exceptions were as follows: 

A wreath of English ivy and American laurel from the Tavern 
Club. A wreath of English ivy and violets from the Union Boat 
Club. A spray of pine in remembrance of Putnam Camp, but 
not from it. Some white roses from Richard Hodgson’s friend 
—_ ee These I am sure about as I put them on myself and 
kept a record of them for my report. The day of the funeral 
some one, I do not know who, sent some flowers requesting that 
they be put inside the casket. I received no name with them, 
but I was assured that they were from a very dear friend of 
Hodgson. I cannot remember who told me all this now. The 
flowers were, I am almost certain,—but I could not take my oath 
to it—lilies of the valley. I feel sure they could not have been 
violets. 

Question second I would answer by saying that they heat the 
Club here in most of the rooms by wood fires. The funeral was 
late in December, so that the fire must have been lighted. The 
room in which the funeral was held has no other way of heating 
and I feel sure that in one of the fireplaces at least there was a 
wood fire. I doubt if it was burning brightly at the time of the 
services. 

There were no flags of any kind connected with the decora- 
tions at the funeral. The only international sentiment that was 
shown in any way was in the Tavern Club wreath which, as I 
write you, was made of English ivy and American laurel. 

If I can assist you in any further way I shall be glad to do so. 


From the friend whom the writer mentions in the above 
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account I have the statement that lilies of the valley were 
sent with the request that they be placed in the casket. 


In reply to my inquiries about her personal knowledge 
of the funeral services Mrs. Quentin writes :— 


April 21st, 1907. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop: 

I will tell you all I know about Dr. Hodgson’s funeral. I do 
not know at all the exact date of his death, except that it was 
near Christmas, 1905. The first I heard of it was January 4th, 
1906. I remember this because I was at a family wedding and 
some one came up to me and said, “ Have you heard of Dr. 
Hodgson’s death?” I did not know him at all, but I felt un- 
accountably shocked—in fact, the wedding was quite finished 
for me and I wanted to go home. If his funeral occurred before 
this date you will see the value of the incident. Even if it oc- 
curred afterwards I did not hear of it and do not now know when 
it was. If I went in spirit I certainly have not been notified of 
the fact up to this date. If any details of the funeral were pub- 
lished after January 4th I dare say I read them, as I read every- 
thing about Dr. H. that I could lay my hands on, but I do not in 
the least remember them, and it could only have been in the 
papers, as I was not a member of the Society at that time. I 
have been in Boston only twice in my life—long ago before I 
was married. If I have ever heard of the Tavern Club, I cer- 
tainly do not remember even the name—never heard of Mrs. 
Putnam—do not think I ever heard of the camp. The only 
reason I would not swear to these things is that one’s memory 
plays one such tricks and it is so difficult to be exact; but to the 
best of my knowledge all these things were unknown to me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. B. QUENTIN. 


The allusion to the “ young light ” was especially interest- 
ing. I had just returned from the place where she lives and 
had some conversation with the family. I cannot make the 
allusion evidential, as mention of the case is made in the Feb- 
ruary Journal, which Mrs. Q. has seen. But the statements 
made about it, which are pertinent, tho not evidentially clear, 
are not all known to any one but myself and one other person. 


8:30 P. M. February 26th, 1907. 
Present Mr. Q. and J. H. H. 


Captain you asked me last night for an identification—sea 
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(s-e-a?) Captain, but the storm on the mountain was all right. 
[Pause.] Won’t you find out about it? 

(When did it occur?) 

Years ago, when you were almost a baby. 

(Do you remember what mountains they were?) 

Green. 

(What Captain are you?) 

[Pause.] Captain James Hyslop. 

(Does James Hyslop refer to me?) 

No. [Pause.] Well, drop it. 

(Yes.) 

[Pause.] He says it will come all right later here. 

(Good.) 

+ says so. 

(Very well.) 

[Long pause.|] [Jerks and scrawls.] 

[Change of control.] 


Coming. [Pause.] Atmospheric conditions difficult tonight. 
(Who says this?) 
R+ 


(Is this Rector?) 

Yes, I want to take charge. 

(Good.) 

[Pause.] Very sensitive plate, you will understand; too 
much so at times. 

(Yes.) [Pause.] 

Oh, yes, now; wait. There is a little boy. He comes and 
wants to talk. No, no; don’t say that. Go and call Grandpa. 
[Pause.]| Now, Hyslop, do you want anything? 

(Yes. Can you try to take a message to England for me and 
give it to Piddington? Tell—) 

Go ahead. 

(Well, tell him: [sentence omitted.] Did you get that?) 

| Message written as uttered. | 

(Yes, that’s right. Give that there at the next meeting.) 

[9:10 P. M.]  [Pause.] 

They are not doing much there. [Pause.] 

(What is the reason?) 

Bad conditions mentally surrounding experiments. 

(Let me fix the pencil.) [Pencil put in better position.] 
[| Pause. 

Too bad. They never get much out of that light. 

(Which light?) 

Piper, of course I mean. 

(Good. Do you know who has charge of the meetings?) 

No, I think it was changed recently. 
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(Who sympathizes most with the work?) 

Certainly not. P. Lodge is all right, but does not say much. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

[Pause.] P. is too scientific. Won’t give the smallest 
[pause] encouragement. ‘This is R. H., you know talking. 

(Yes, I know.) 

You recognize me when IJ come, don’t you? 

(Yes, Ido. I know when you are about.) 

+ said I might wish you could get a man like eden to give 
countenance here. 

(Yes, I wish so, too. I think if I fight on that someone will 
come forward and stand by me. I can fight hard for several 
years now.) 

Yes; don’t be beaten. We help all we are let. [Underscored.] 

(Yes, I believe it.) 

Don’t always get the chance, you know. [Hand fell with a 
thump.] [Pause.] 

(Were you about recently when I had some experiments in 
another city?) [I had Chicago and Robinson experiments in 
mind, where I got hints of Hodgson and Rector, the cross being 
mentioned. | 

Yes, I follow pretty faithfully sometimes with disheartening 
lack of success. 

(Yes, I understand, but once in a while I get hints.) 

Yes, I get something through; Thank Heaven for that, any- 
way. [Pause.] 

(Did any of my relatives try at this recent set of experi- 
ments ?) 

Yes; M did; your father; he always does. 

(Yes, I understand. Could you tell anything about that 
light ?) 

Good as far as it goes. Some secondary personality. 

(Yes, that is right. That is what I thought and you know 
what good use I can make of that sort of thing.) 

Yes, fine in its place. 

(That’s right.) 

[Pause.] Useful, too, but harder for us on this side. 

(Yes, I believe it.) [Pause.] 

Did not see it, but you will get trickery all right in that kind. 

No. What was that? 

(A slate writer: I got evidence of trickery.) 

Did you see it, but you will get trickery all right in that kind. 

(But you know I have to run them down.) 

To earth. 


(Yes.) 


| 
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Can you read this [The four words written from right to left 
in mirror writing.] 

(Yes, with a mirror.) 

All right. [Pause.] 

(That’s good.) 

[Pause.] Good-night. R + says no more. 

(Well...) 


Richard. [Written in mirror writing. ] 


Mrs. Quentin was told that some mirror writing had been 
written during the trance and she was asked if she had ever 
done it before and she said she had not and that she did not 
know whether she could do it or not, but she tried it and 
wrote easily “can you” in mirror writing. 

The only evidential hits of the sitting were those in which 
the communicator referred to M. and my father as communi- 
cators in the Chicago experiments. They were, and Hodgson 
rightly characterized the case as having secondary personal- 
ity init. Mrs. Quentin knew nothing of the experiments. 

It seems that the results in England were excellent tho 
not at first. But at the time of the experiment I knew noth- 
ing of what was doing in England, and could only recognize 
the relevancy of what was said about Sir Oliver Lodge. But 
as Mrs. Quentin knew enough about him to make this sub- 
liminal I could attach no value to it. As to Mr. P., appar- 
ently intended for Mr. Piddington, about whom Mrs. Quen- 
tin knew absolutely nothing personally and perhaps as little 
otherwise, the statement that he “is too scientific”’ is not a 
strictly correct conception. He would perhaps resent this 
judgment and so would all who know his work. But in so 
far as it distinguishes his less sympathetic attitude, at least 
so far as it has been publicly expressed, toward spiritistic the- 
ories, from that of Sir Oliver Lodge, it is correct and would be 
a natural thing for Dr. Hodgson to say, tho hardly in the lan- 
guage that is used. 

The whole passage, however, apparently reflects an Amer- 
ican temper toward the English, and it is this fact which in- 
duced me to let it stand in the published record. What we 
have to study in this matter is the influence of the mind of 
mediums on the supernormal content which we obtain, and 
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here, apparently without adequate knowledge or reason, 
there is reflected that national or individual temperament 
against things British. Mrs. Quentin in her normal state 
has not exhibited any prejudice. But it is interesting and 
important to remark this characteristic because in the Smith 
case I find exactly the same temper shown in a stronger de- 
gree, tho, as I understand, the opposite attitude is taken by 
Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper, who has been very greatly 
pleased with her English experiences. 

The facts are a very instructive lesson in the reception of 
matter purporting to come from discarnate spirits. The in- 
cidents and characteristics which would justify such an hy- 
pothesis must evidently be clearer and more apparently super- 
normal. But the chief interest in the passage is the evidence 
of subliminal coloring on real or alleged communications 
from the discarnate. This is a fact too often ignored by 
those who are seeking evidence of the discarnate and the evi- 
dent appearance of this bias of the medium’s mind, all uncon- 
scious, serves as an admirable caution against the reception 
of anything but the most distinctive facts as evidence of the 
supernormal. 

I also made inquiries regarding the Putnam Camp inci- 
dents. I was curious to learn whether certain features of the 
messages which I did not know were true or not. The reply 
of Mrs. Putnam to my inquiries I state below. Thothe “G” 
mentioned does not refer to her, so far as I know, being no 
part of her signed name, I knew that she was the proper per- 
son of whom to make the inquiry. In her letter to me, Mrs. 
Putnam says :— 

“ Mr. Hodgson for years came to our camp in September 
and was the devoted friend of the children. He always 
walked with them and played games with them and they 
loved him very much. At the time of his death I wrote a 
little sketch of him as the friend of the children which was 
published in the Transcript and which gave an account of his 
life with them. He always took the children with him on his 
climbs. He was very fond of going up the mountains.” 

The sketch alluded to was published in the issue of De- 
cember 22nd, 1905, just two days after his death and so could 
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hardly have been seen by Mrs. Quentin, if we accept her 
statement regarding the time she first learned of his death. 
I did not myself know anything about his habits with chil- 
dren at Putnam Camp, tho I saw him there twice, nor did I 
know that he was accustomed to take climbs with them. All 
that I had to judge him by was his kindly manner to my own 
children. 

Part LII of the Proceedings of the English Society, in Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s article, mentions Dr. Hodgson’s fondness for chil- 
dren. Mrs. Quentin’s name does not appear in the list of 
members, so that she would not have seen the fact in the or- 
dinary way. Besides this number of the Proceedings arrived 
in this country after the date of this experiment. My own 
copy of it arrived several days after the date of the sitting. 

The psychological relevance of this sitting is almost past 
praise, whatever we may think of its evidential relation to the 
claims of the supernormal. ‘To those who are familiar with 
these phenomena, there will appear to be considerable indica- 
tion of supernormal knowledge, but such as it is would prob- 
ably not impress any one not yet convinced of it. All that 
can be urged regarding this is that it has the right psycho- 
logical trend, with such indication of the supernormal as 
persons familiar with it would appreciate. 


I made inquiry of the gentleman who was Secretary of the 
Tavern Club at the time of the funeral and who drew up the 
report of them, to know if any detailed account of the services 
had been published, and the following is his reply :-— 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20th, 1907. 
My dear Sir:—The details of Richard Hodgson’s funeral 
services were never published in the papers as far as I have ever 
known. I enclose you an extract from my annual report to the 


Tavern Club which gives a fairly correct idea of what took 
place.” 


H A 


The extract from the report mentioned above is too long 
to quote, but it contains confirmation of the incidents men- 
tioned in this sitting with Mrs. Quentin. I notice allusion to 
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the singing which rather justifies the attitude taken by Dr. 
Hodgson in the communications, tho this would not apply 
to any love of hymns on his part, but might well apply to 
another song mentioned in the report. 


SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND BILLET TESTS. 
By David P. Abbott. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 
[All rights reserved. ] 
XV. 


I will here describe a few slate tricks wherein the subject takes 
his own slates (usually marked) with him. In the first case I am 
about to describe, the medium is supposed to be in his own home 
where things can be arranged for the business. The subject 
comes with two slates either tied, screwed together, or with 
merely a single slate. 

In this instance the medium does not even look at the slates, 
which the sitter brings. He merely directs the subject to lay 
the slates well under a rather large and heavy library or centre 
table. This table has a large heavy cover or drape. When the 
subject does this he is directed to take a seat at this table and 
place his palms thereon. 

The medium usually stands and places his palms on the oppo- 
site side of the table, and for a time interests the subject in con- 
versation. During this time an assistant in a low room under 
the floor silently pushes up a small and well-concealed trap in the 
floor and carpet. This trap is directly under the table, the carpet 
is cut very neatly over the cuts in the floor, and is left tacked in 
position. He takes the slates inside with him, leaving others of 
the same appearance in their place. As soon as the message is 
ready he again changes the slates and hooks the trap shut from 
underneath so it will be solid. As the carpet is tacked along the 
cut, there is no danger of the sitter discovering anything of the 
kind should such an idea enter his head. 

There is a variation of this trick that is far superior to it. In 
this case the medium takes the subject into a very light room, 
bare of blinds, carpet and furniture, except a curtain cabinet 
across a corner; a small simple table is in the cabinet, and two 
chairs are in the room near the only door. 

The walls and ceiling are papered, and the floor can be seen 
so easily that any one thinking of such an idea could easily see 
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that there are no traps in it. It can also be seen that there are 
none in walls or base-board, which in this room is too narrow to 
admit a person through any trap which might be concealed in it. 

The table and cabinet are thoroughly inspected, and then the 
subject lays his slates on the table in the cabinet and draws the 
curtains. He takes a seat with the medium near the door, and 
after a time goes into the cabinet and examines his marked slates. 
They are covered with messages both inside and outside. 

The effect of this is simply beyond description. It is accom- 
plished in a very simple manner. The secret is a trap in the 
ceiling which is masked by a heavy dark border of the ceiling 
paper. It is hooked up solidly by a strong hook opposite its 
hinges, and the curtains of the cabinet extend too high for its 
operation to be seen from outside the cabinet. The ceiling is too 
high to be inspected by the subject, and in fact he never thinks of 
it. An assistant from the room above opens the trap, which is 
padded, and reaching down a long rod with a grip on the end of 
it, draws up the slates and prepares them. 

It adds to the effect if the medium has a music box in the 
room which plays during the wait. This also hides any noises. 
This is the same trap that a noted medium of San Francisco has 
used for materializing. He has many assistants and much par- 
aphernalia. The “spirits” descend and ascend on a padded ladder 
which is slipped down from above. The medium to whom I refer 
is probably the greatest in the world at materializing ; and his as- 
sistants are so good at “ making up,” that any noted character 
can be “ materialized ” in a few moments. 

When this trap is used for slate-writing, and if the subject 
comes with a single slate, it is sometimes placed in a shallow box 
and the box is locked and sealed. The box is of wood, is about 
an inch thick and just large enough to take in a slate. There is 
a secret sliding panel in the box which can be slipped out by the 
assistant to permit the writing. If no panel is used then a slate 
pencil is inserted within the box on the slate before locking. The 
pencil is made as follows: A round piece of soft iron is coated 
with powdered chalk, or pulverized slate pencil mixed in a little 

lue. In this case the writing is done by manipulating a power- 
ul magnet on the outside of the box. The soft iron core of the 
pencil is drawn by the magnet, making the marks with the out- 
side coating. 

At one time a marvelous medium appeared in a neighboring 
city, giving slate-writings in so mysterious a manner that it 
caused considerable talk and discussion among the thinking men 


of that community. A certain reporter called for a slate-writing 
and was greatly mystified. 


This reporter took his own slate with him, which he marked. 


. 
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The medium merely placed it on the floor in the room where they 
sat, and it never left the sight of the reporter; yet after a time it 
was examined and a message found thereon. 

The medium then stated to this reporter that he would forfeit 
twenty-five dollars if he could not produce a message for any in- 
dividual whatever without the slate (which said person could 
bring with him) leaving that individual’s sight. 

This was a pretty bold challenge; so the reporter decided to 
take a certain gentleman who was a friend of his, and by-the-way 
an expert magician, to this medium for a slate-writing. The 
gentleman selected was Dr. A. M. Wilson, of Kansas City, Mo., 
editor of the magician’s journal, The Sphinx, and to whom I am 
indebted for the secret of this impressive trick. 

Dr. Wilson purchased and took a slate with him, which he 
marked. On his arrival the medium insisted on taking the slate 
and laying it on the floor. The doctor did not object to this, as 
he felt sure that the medium would be unable to divert his atten- 
tion from the slate for a single instant. I shall mention that a 
large piece of furniture—a kind of wardrobe—stood against the 
wall on the side of the room to the left of the doctor. There was 
also, between the doctor and the near side of this wardrobe, a 
large upholstered chair which partly concealed from his view a 
portion of the lower part of the wardrobe. 

The medium laid the slate on the floor a little distance in front 
of this wardrobe and then began a rapid discourse to the doctor 
on spiritual science. He grew very excited and kept pacing the 
floor, advancing to a position near the doctor and then returning 
to the far end of the room. As he made these pilgrimages up and 
down the room, he came near stepping on the slate as it lay in his 
way; so with his foot he pushed it slightly toward the wardrobe 
at each journey. Meanwhile he seemed to forget about the slate 
so intent was he on his lecture. 

Had he been able to so control the attention of the doctor, as 
to “ hold his eye” when secretly shoving the slate with his foot, 
and as he would have been able to do with ordinary persons, all 
would have gone well. The doctor, however, was not so inter- 
ested in the lecture as he was in the slate ; and he saw it gradually 
worked nearer to the wardrobe at each excursion of the medium, 
until it was partly under this piece of furniture. 

The doctor now interposed, and remarked to the medium that 
this performance had gone far enough; that his challenge was to 
produce a message without the slate leaving his sight, and that 
the slate was now nearly out of view. The medium grew very 
angry and stormed at the doctor, but all to no avail. Finally the 
doctor said to him that he himself was a magician and a per- 
former of such tricks; that he did not intend exposing him, so 
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that he might just as well confess. The medium hesitated a mo- 
ment and then, laughing, said, “ Boys, you are too much for me. 
I own up.” He then conducted them to the room adjoining 
theirs, where sat the medium’s assistant waiting to perform his 
part of the trick. A small slot had been cut through the base- 
board adjoining the floor. This slot was directly underneath the 
wardrobe in the adjoining room. ‘The assistant had an old- 
fashioned “soot scraper” such as is used for cleaning out the 
bottom of the old-time cooking stoves. With this useful article 
his task was to reach through the slot and draw or scrape the 
slate through the slot in the wall, and shove a duplicate into view 
while he wrote the message. When this was finished he would 
draw back the duplicate and push the original slate into view. 

When this was all over, the medium, finishing his discoursé, 
would be suddenly reminded of the slate, look for it, and see it 
just out from under the wardrobe; then lifting it from the floor 
he would triumphantly hand it with its message to the sitter. 
The business was quite lucrative. 

At another time a wonderful medium appeared in the same 
city and gave psychometric tests in a public hall to those bringing 
articles with them. The tests were very marvelous, and the 
medium carried away thousands of dollars. 

All of this information was furnished to the medium by two 
prominent gentlemen in Kansas City, who knew nearly every one 
who attended spiritualist meetings. One of these gentlemen re- 
ceived a very fine test; and the medium, looking at him, said, 
“ Did I ever see you before?” And the gentleman said, “ You 
did not.” Now, Dr. Wilson happened to know that at the time 
the medium was actually stopping at the home of this gentleman, 
who feigned that he was a total stranger to the medium. 

Much of the work of mediums is performed in an extemporary 
manner. They must be familiar with the various tricks, but can 
not invariably follow any fixed rule. They must perform one 
way for one subject, and maybe in a wholly different manner for 
another. I can not better illustrate the extemporaneous nature 
of their work, than by describing two slate-writings given by a 
professional medium whom I know. 

Mediums are continually working for what they term “ cases.” 
This is where the medium exerts his spiritual influence in behalf 
of the subject in some matter, and for which he receives usually 
a goodly sum. Most ardent believers have some matter wherein 
they need assistance; and they usually employ a medium, if he 
properly impress them, and if they believe implicitly in his 
powers. 

There was an elderly gentleman who had repeatedly received 
slate-writings from this medium, but never on slates of his own. 
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The medium had been prevailing on this elderly gentleman to 
give him his “ case,” but the gentleman had no means of-his own. 
He could only secure the necessary sum of money from his son- 
in-law, and the latter refused to let him have it, saying that all 
mediums were fraudulent; and that he would never advance the 
funds, unless the gentleman should secure a slate-writing on his 
own slates. 

Of ‘ the gentleman informed the medium, and he then 

made at. ,.pointment with the medium for a certain evening that 
* week. ‘This gentleman had a spiritualistic book that dealt with 
some “Indian Spirit Guide,’ and some similar matters that in- 
terested him greatly, and over which he was very enthusiastic. 
This book he loaned to the medium to read, at the time when he 
made the appointment. 

The old gentleman, at the proper time, went to a store and 
purchased two slates, carrying them to the home of the medium 
wrapped and tied in the original paper of the stationer. Mean- 
while the medium had instructed his confederate, who was con- 
cealed in the yard adjoining the cottage of the medium. It was 
summer-time and the medium’s windows were open. A centre 
table sat by an open window. 

When the gentleman arrived, the medium directed him to lay 
his package on the table and to give him his attention for a few 
moments. The medium was reading in the “Indian Spirit ” 
book, and seemed to greatly desire to discuss certain passages 
with the gentleman. A chair was placed so that the gentleman’s 
back was to the table; and as he was very enthusiastic over the 
aforesaid book, he became deeply interested in the discussion. 
Meanwhile the confederate, who had seen the gentleman arrive, 
reached secretly through the open window, drew the slates out, 
untied them, wrote a message, re-tied them and replaced them. 
When the medium saw them again in place on the table, he said 
to the gentleman, “ You want a message on your own slates. I 
suppose you have them there. Of course you know that there is 
nothing on them; so just get them and hold them in your lap, 
still tied up.” This the subject did. After a time the medium 
asked the gentleman to look and see if he had received anything. 

The gentleman could only walk with a cane, and had not gone 
without one for years. When he saw his message, he became so 
excited that he immediately started to his son-in-law’s home in 
Council Bluffs, to show his message in triumph; and he was so 
enthused that he never thought of his cane, and walked several 
blocks to the car line without it, and did not recover it for three 
days. I know the name of the confederate who wrote the mes- 
sage, and he is a resident of Omaha. The medium secured the 
gentleman’s “ case” with no trouble after this. 
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I know another instance where this same medium sold to a 
business man of Omaha, who happened to be a believer, a girdle 
which he should wear and which would increase his business 
twenty per cent. He paid sixteen dollars for this girdle. I have 
secured one of these and have it in my possession. 


At another time a gentleman had repeatedly. received slate- 
writings from this medium, but decided to investigate further and 
bring his own slates. Now, mediums are not looking for patrons 
of this class, and only give them a sitting where there is con-_ 
siderable money or some good advertising to be gained thereby. 
At this time the medium had rooms in a business block. The 
believer moved into this block, taking a room on the floor above 
the medium, in order to be near him and have good opportunity 
to conduct his investigations. 

The medium was not anxious; and although the gentleman 
came repeatedly with his own slates tied up in paper, the medium 
always managed to “ put the gentleman off” in some manner, 
saying that conditions were not right or something of the kind. 
Finally one day the medium saw the gentleman leave his rooms 
on some errand; and securing a pass key, he entered the gentle- 
man’s room, untied the slates, prepared a message, re-tying them 
and leaving all as before. He knew if the gentleman should make 
an examination and find the message, he would attribute it to 
“spirits,” so he took the chance. In due time the gentleman 
walked in with his slates still tied and under his arm. He had 
not opened them, and he received a message that completely sat- 
isfied all of his previous doubts. 

I also know of an instance where a medium stopped at the 
home of a believer over night. He was left alone in the room a 
short time while the host was busy elsewhere. During this time 
he succeeded in locating the host’s slates (most believers have a 
set) tied up neatly in a bureau drawer. He quickly prepared a 
message, and again tied them up as before. Later he asked for 
some slates, and when they were brought out asked the host to 
hold them just as they were. His success was so great that he 
was paid a goodly fee; and this led to many “ readings ” by mail 
and quite frequently brought the medium a ten-dollar bill in a 
letter, as the gentleman was wealthy. This gentleman lives in 
Arlington, Nebraska. 

I shall now describe some slate tricks that can be more gen- 
erally relied on to work under most conditions. 

We shall suppose that the medium comes to town and takes 
rooms at a hotel or boarding house, and advertises his business 
from there. A subject buys two small slates, thoroughly marks 
them, and takes them with him. The medivm gives the sitter a 
slip of paper with a request that he lay it on his own slate and 
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that he write his question thereon, address it to some spirit friend, 
and sign his own name to it. He is also requested to fold the 
same and place it in his own pocket. He is now given a rubber 
band to snap around the slates and is seated in a large chair. The 
medium now takes the subject’s two hands in his left hand so as 
to “establish a current.” He gazes intently into the sitter’s eyes, 
and places his right hand with the slates on the sitter’s shoulder, 
just behind the centre of the shoulder. 

He now talks very earnestly and intently to the subject for a 
time. After this he brings the slates down in front of the medium 
and requests him to hold them on his (the medium’s) shoulder 
for awhile. 

After continuing his talk for awhile, the subject is instructed 
to now examine the slates. When he does so he finds a long 
message on the inside of both slates, completely covering them, 
and answering all of the written questions in detail. 

The effect of this can well be imagined. The medium does 
not see the writing, neither does he see the subject write it. The 
slates are the sitter’s own slates; and the medium merely touches 
them with the tips of his fingers, which the sitter can see contain 
nothing. The medium’s hand at all times rests on the subject’s 
shoulder, and there are no movements. How is this effect ac- 
complished ? 

In the first place there is a large bed standing across the cor- 
ner of the room. At one side it does not touch the wall by two 
feet. Should the subject look behind the head of this bed, he 
would see an assistant in stocking feet seated at a padded table, 
with soft slate pencils, slates, screw-drivers and all things that 
may be required. 

The room is carpeted and the subject is seated with his back 
towards this corner of the room, and not far from the opening 
between the bed and wall. When the medium places his hand 
and the slates over the subject’s shoulder, he allows them to pass 
just back of the subject’s range of vision. He rests his hand but 
not the slates on the subject’s shoulder at first. The assistant 
manages to see the style of slates brought by the sitter by looking 
through a drapery on the head of the bed. He therefore takes 
two slates just like them, and places a rubber band around them. 
He now slips out quietly, while the operator holds the subject’s 
attention, and relieves the medium of the two slates he holds, 
leaving the duplicates in their place. The medium, during this 
time, intently interests the subject, so that he is in no danger of 
looking around. 

The assistant now slips back behind the bed and opens the 
slates. Now the piece of paper which the medium gives the 
caller to write his questions on, is coated on both sides with 
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spermaceti wax, as I described earlier in this article. As the 
subject lays this paper on his slate when writing his questions, a 
wax impression of the writing is transferred to the slate, but is 
almost invisible. The assistant separates these slates, dusts or- 
dinary talcum or toilet powder on the slate with the question, 
shakes it around and dusts the slate off. The question can now 
be read. ‘The assistant now cleans the slate, writes the message, 
and places the slates together again with the band around them. 
While he is doing this the medium has continued the verbal read- 
ing and has also drawn his hand so far forward that the subject 
can see that he is doing no writing. 

The assistant now slips out again, and the medium allows his 
hand to slip back a little out of. view while the assistant makes. 
the second exchange. ‘The assistant now retires quietly with the 
duplicates, and the medium continues the experiment. 

There is a variation of this trick, where no rubber band is 
used; and wherein the medium rests the slates edgewise on the 
sitter’s head, with the sitter’s hands against one of the slates. It . 
is performed as follows: No band is placed around the slates, 
but the medium has the subject place them evenly together. The 
medium then stands directly in front of the subject and grasps 
the two slates by their edges. He now instructs the subject to 
reach his palms under the lower edge of the two slates and then 
to press them against the surface of the slate next to the medium. 
The slates are in a vertical position, and the subject’s palms are 
thus facing himself, pressing against the surface of the slate 
farthest from himself and nearest the medium. ‘The slates are 
thus between the subject’s own palms and his face. As he is 
doing this the medium has deftly slipped up the slate nearest the 
subject, so that it is about one-half inch higher than the slate on 
which the sitter’s palms are touching. 

The medium now releases the grip of his fingers on the two 
slates, merely supporting them by squeezing the two hands 
against the slate end edges. He now raises the slates to the sub- 
ject’s head, allowing the lower edge of the forward slate to rest 
on the head. The subject’s palms follow the surface of the slate 
they are contacting, so that now his hands are above his range of 
vision. He can, however, feel the forward slate with both his 
hands and his head. He naturally supposes that both slates are 
resting on his head, but in reality the rear slate is not. Mean- 
while the medium has, with his fingers, allowed the rear slate to 
tilt back about one inch from the forward one at the top. The 
assistant now slips out, making the necessary exchanges with 
the rear slate, while the medium occupies the attention of the sub- 
ject with his ‘discourse. 


In the first instance described, had the subject brought his 
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two slates screwed together, the assistant behind the bed would 
have opened them with a screw-driver and replaced the screws 
after writing the message. Had the screws been sealed, he 
might have been able to remove the wax by passing a heated wire 
under the seals, and afterwards replace them with a small hot 
iron which he keeps over an alcohol flame for such purpose. If 
he be wholly unable to get into the slates, he then drives a small 
wedge between the frames, spreading them a trifle, and inserts a 
corset steel with a small pencil in its end. He does the writing 
with this. 

If everything else fail, a message can be written on the outer 
sides of the slates, and there will be some effect; although the 
effect will be nothing like it would be were the message inside 
the slates. 

In case a pencil cannot be inserted between them with a cor- 
set steel, sometimes the message is written on a slip of paper and 
this can be slipped in rather easily. Most of these methods can, 
of course, be used, when possession is obtained of the marked 
slates in any manner whatever. 


XVI. 

There is another case where a message is produced on a 
marked slate brought by a subject. In this case there is no as- 
sistant and the slate never leaves the sitter’s hand. He is in- 
structed to place his slate under and near the centre of a small 
table, to press it up against the table and to hold it by the edges 
only. In a short time a message is found. In this case the 
message is printed by the medium pressing a rubber stamp con- 
taining it (and which is previously covered with powdered chalk), 
against the slate while under the table. 

This stamp is made from a message written out by the me- 
dium, so that it looks like ordinary writing. It is attached to a 
rubber elastic under the medium’s coat; and the chalk on its let- 
ters is not disturbed owing to the fact that the medium has a tin 
case or guard on his trousers at the top on one side. 

The stamp is held in this tin guard or clamp until the slate is 
under the table. The medium pretends to feel under the table 
to see if the slate is in the right position. He secretly carries the 
stamp up in his hand, presses it quickly against the slate, then 
removing his hand releases the stamp. It is drawn quickly out 
of sight by the elastic under his coat, the same as is a handker- 
chief vanisher used by a magician. The medium has a number 
of stamps each bearing different messages, so that he can select 
a suitable one for each sitter. 

As I write this article, there is a medium about one hundred 
miles west of Omaha who is traveling around giving slate-writ- 
ings. His method is very simple but is perfectly successful. 
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He is very expert at talking, and can hold a subject’s attention 
in the most marvelous manner. During the entire experiment 
he talks constantly, with great rapidity, and greatly interests the 
subject. 

He uses three slates, but the subject sees and examines but 
two. The third slate, with the message, is in a large pocket on 
the inside of his right coat front. He has the slates examined; 
and during this time he is nervously walking behind the subject, 
and then in front of him, tapping him on the shoulders, and talk- 
ing rapidly. He takes the two examined slates and places them 
together, and stepping behind, the medium apparently places 
them on the subject’s head, requesting him to reach up and grasp 
them. He immediately steps to the front without any cessation 
in his discourse, and completely controls the subject’s attention; 
so that the latter thinks nothing of the fact that the medium 
passed back of him, and in fact soon forgets it. 

Just as the medium steps back of the subject, with his left 
hand he quickly takes the back slate and leaves it in his large 
pocket, and instantly draws out and substitutes the prepared 
slate. He does this so quickly, without any pause in his walking 
or talking, that he never fails with the trick. 

If a medium be a lady, she has many opportunities for slate 
writing that a male medium does not have. She can have so 
many large pockets in her skirts, and can so easily conceal and 
exchange slates under a table and in so many ways, that it is very 
hard to detect the exact means she may use. One lady medium 
had a mechanical rapper under her skirts which rapped loudly on 
the floor when she pressed her knees together. She could thus 
have the “ spirits” announce in this mysterious manner when a 
message was completed. 

There are also means for using secret panels, it a subject allow 
his slates near one, or even near any draperies; and in fact, there 
are sO many secret means, that the only way a subject can be sure 
of a genuine slate-writing is to have his own slates and never let them 
out of his hands or sight for even one instant after cleaning them. I do 
not think anyone will ever obtain such a writing. 

There are also the chemical tricks, although they are not so 
much used. If a message be prepared with nitrate of silver, and 
then breathed upon, it will vanish. If the slate be washed with 
salt water, the message appears but can not be erased. There are 
also dozens of chemicals for writing invisible messages on paper, 
which will appear from heat, or from the application of a blotter 
saturated with other chemicals. If a message be written on 
paper with a solution of sulphate of iron it is invisible. If the 
paper be placed in an envelope moistened inside with a solution 
of nut-galls, the writing appears. The paper can be placed be- 
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tween slates just washed with the same solution, and the writing 
will soon become visible. 

There are slate-writing mediums such as Slade, who can use 
the toes for writing messages on slates laid on the floor under the 
table. The medium wears a shoe that he can slip off the foot 
easily, and the end of the stocking is cut away. There are also 
slate-writers who write with a small piece of pencil held on the 
end of a single finger by a little piece of flesh-colored court plaster 
with a hole in its center. in such cases the message is written 
while the hand pinches the slate up under a table. There is a 
thimble used, sometimes, with holders attached containing col- 
ored crayons; but it requires an expert to use it. Messages can 
be written on paper by the “ court plaster method ” while holding 
the paper or card in the hand and waving it about. 

In many of the slate tricks where an assistant is used, a system 
of speaking tubes can be employed with wonderful results if the 
medium be in his own home. The openings are concealed by pic- 
ture moulding, draperies, etc. They enable the assistant to hear 
all the information the medium gets from the subject during the 
reading, and he can thus prepare a more effective message. These 
same tubes can be utilized by the medium for producing “ inde- 
pendent ” whispers and voices in a room where he holds a circle. 
By the use of switches the voices appear to be first here, then 
there, or can even enter at all of the openings at once. Sound is 
very deceptive and in the last case it appears to be in the very air. 

There are many slate tricks that I have not described herein; 
but I have endeavored to give the best, and also to give a good 
example of the different types, which will well illustrate the prin- 
ciples employed. 

In reference to information furnished by mediums in slate- 
writings or otherwise, there are so many means of obtaining the 
same, that it is difficult to be certain of a test of this kind. The 
“ Blue Book ” of Boston contains over seven thousand names al- 
phabetically catalogued, with tests for each individual. Some of 


the names are marked with such marks as “ D. E.” (dead easy), 
etc. 


Information is gathered from tombstones, old files of the daily 
papers and even by an advance agent who does secret detective 
work for that purpose. The most information used in circles, 
however, is obtained in the private readings given by the medi- 
ums. ‘This is all catalogued, and used with telling effect. 
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EDITORIAL. | 


We publish in this number the annual report of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer which closes with the year 1907. It is 
our intention to make the fiscal year coincide with the calen- 
dar year. This plan makes the present report cover the time 
from the organization of the Society to the end of 1907, and 
so includes the time from June, 1906, to the time indicated. 
Hereafter similar reports will cover the regular year. 

Readers may compare receipts and expenses during the 
first year of the Society’s existence. The Treasurer’s Report 
shows that the total expenses for the work of fifteen months 
were over $13,000. The receipts from annual members, in- 
cluding Fellows, Members and Associates, were $4,915. 
From Life Fellows, Life Members, Life Associates and some 
others contributing additional donations we have a perma- 
nent fund of $3,500. Only the income from this can be used 
in the work of the Societty. The consequence is that about 
$8,000 of the expenses had to be paid from the fund which 
friends of the Society contributed to its founding. A part 
of this sum represents assets which can be used when an 
office has been secured. Some interest has been obtained 
from funds loaned, so that the income of the Society has been 
something more than membership fees. But this additional 
sum was not large. It will require a very much increased 
number of members to insure the possibility of doing any in- 
vestigating work at all. We have undertaken some experi- 
mental work for the present year which will cost nearly 
$3,000, and this, apart from the regular investigations com- 
ing in our way. It is therefore probable that the expenses of 
1908 will be greater than 1907. 

I must repeat the necessity for a large endowment as the 
only means of doing the work rightly. Merely cataloguing 
spontaneous experiences does not constitute the most im- 
portant part of the Society’s work. It must have the means 
for thorough laboratory work, and experiments in all fields of 
psychic phenomena. At present there is not money enough 
to pay for adequate clerical assistance, and unless it comes in 
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the near future it will be impossible to carry on the publica- 
tions as they require. Ina very short time it will be impos- 
sible to use the Secretary’s home for filing material. Nor is 
it fair to expect the Secretary to furnish both his house and 
his services free, which he has done thus far. He expects to 
continue his services free, but there must be a fund of $25,000 
as a guarantee for a permanent office. It is estimated that 
adequate offices in New York City will cost $1,000 a year or 
nearly that, depending somewhat upon locality and the space 
occupied. The French government supplied the equivalent 
of $800,000, endowment for the work in that country, and we 
are seeking $1,000,000 for psychic research, and a far larger 
sum for the other two Sections of the Institute. If the small 
endowment for a permanent office could be obtained it would 
insure the continuance of the work in some form until an 
adequate sum could be obtained for its extension. The ap- 
peal for contributions to this fund last spring resulted in the 
pledges of only $3,000, and none of this can be collected until 
the whole amount has been secured. 

It will be apparent that the work on the present scale will 
come to an end within a year unless those who are interested 
in it can see that it receives as much sympathy and aid as 
automobile races to Paris and North Pole expeditions. No 
thoroughly scientific investigation can be ‘made until the en- 
dowment has been obtained. 


The Work of the Journal. 

We indicated the desire in an earlier number of the Jour- 
nal that members express themselves freely regarding the 
contents and policy of the publication, as this might lead to a 
better understanding of the task before us. The following 
letter is from a friend of the work and offers us a good oppor- 
tunity to explain some facts which we could hardly mention 
independently of this instigation. 


, Nov. 16th, 1907. 


My dear Prof. Hyslop: 
Will you permit a very kindly criticism of your Journal from 
one who is deeply interested in your work and also feels perhaps 


it may prove why there has not been a more hearty response to 
your appeal for funds. 
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I think the majority of the readers of the Journal may be dis- 
appointed that we have not yet received any of the valuable notes 
that Dr. Hodgson left. Of course, it is possible that they are not 
properly compiled for publication, but when they are ready | 
think you will find a greater interest in the magazine. 

Then I myself have been somewhat disappointed that we have 
not heard from men like ........... (names of several important 
men), or any one of the big psychologists or nerve specialists in 
our country. Also of some more cases of mediumship tried under 
test conditions, such as they are employing with Eusapia Pala- 
dino at Naples. 

Then, if you will permit a further suggestion, in my own case, 
in trying to interest people, I find that the fact that you are trying 
to prove spirit communication repels rather than attracts. Those 
who are deeply religious are shocked! Those who are more in- 
telligent say that with the rapid advance of knowledge concerning 
our inner selves it is absurd to make final statements which will 
probably have to be retracted at no distant date; much of the 
phenomena that claimed to be spiritistic a few years ago can now 
be explained by some hitherto unknown power of the mind and 
that the very large residual that remains may and very likely will 
be explained in the same way as the science of psychology con- 
tinues to develop. 


Cordially yours, 
B 


We especially welcome animadversions of this type, as 
we have no other opportunity to explain the nature of the 
work before us and the limitations under which it must be 
done. We have often met the request for material left by 
Dr. Hodgson. There has been no occasion, however, in 
which good reasons existed for stating the exact facts. But 
this letter offers more than an excuse to make matters clear. 

In the first place we do not have the important records 
left by Dr. Hodgson. ‘The material that he had collected in 
the eighteen years of his secretaryship was sifted and the best 
of it taken to England, and such as was not desired or not re- 
garded as suitable for publication in the English publications 
was left to us. Absolutely all the records of Mrs. Piper’s 
work with Dr. Hodgson, except such as were personal and 
private, were taken to England and use of it will be made 
there. We have inherited nothing of his work except such 
as was not completed or may have its character impugned by 
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the fact of rejection by the parent Society. In this situation 
we cannot be expected to publish anything that represented 
Dr. Hodgson’s work. We have no doubt that much will be 
found of value which the English Society has not seen fit to 
retain, but this has had to be stored away for lack of funds 
and an office to file and use it properly. It cannot even be 
examined until we obtain a permanent headquarters. 

The second complaint of our critic is a natural one. We 
should have heard from such persons as were named in the 
letter. But members and the public must remember that 
there are several reasons why we do not hear from many of 
them. In the first place, very many are not at all interested 
in the subject, and many despise it. There are some who, 
whatever their instinctive interest in it, will wait until respec- 
tability surrounds it and cannot be expected to say a word 
until that time. Then there are some who fear to be identi- 
fied with the work because of the Secretary’s attitude toward 
spiritistic theories. They are afraid of being identified with 
his particular views, a fear that is natural in a democracy 
where public opinion is the government and cowardice more 
prevalent than in any other form of society. We freely con- 
cede that it would have been better, in the eyes of the scep- 
tical and prudent, to have had a less pronounced man for the 
organizer of the new Society, but as no one else would under- 
take it, we saw no other course open to us. It is hoped that 
persistence in the work will overcome this fear of association 
with the investigations and when it has become sufficiently 
respectable we shall hear from the men whom our critic 
would like to see discussing its problems. In the meantime 
the Secretary will do what he can to induce the flies to walk 
into his parlor. 

In regard to testing more cases of mediumship, we can 
only say that this is being done on a small scale. But it can 
never be properly done until we have the funds for it. We 
have decided this year to spend the little fund we obtained 
very liberally in such work and then unless a proper response 
and support follows to abandon the work. It certainly is 
necessary to extend investigations over a large field, but it 
cannot be done with the funds and limited help now at com- 
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mand. Such cases as that of Eusapia Paladino should be in- 
vestigated, but we confess to not having seen or heard of one 
in this country that offered a reasonable excuse for spending 
either time or money upon it. When we find such a case 
and are assured of the funds to investigate it, we shall not be 
lacking in interest or effort. 

In regard to the last criticism, that we “are trying to 
prove spirit communication,’ we can only say that this 
wholly misconceives and misrepresents the nature of the pub- 
lications. If readers of them will examine them with the 
proper care they will find that this is not true. There is only 
one article that savors of such an attempt. ‘This is the third 
article on the experiments with Mrs. Piper since Dr. Hodg- 
son’s death. In that article we discussed the applicability of 
such an hypothesis to certain features of the phenomena and 
then insisted that we were not defending it, but merely trying 
to ascertain whether it would fit the facts. In the other ar- 
ticles we did not say one word in its defence. We did not even 
propose it as an explanation. If the reader imagined that we 
did so, this was his mistake, not ours. If people will not read 
carefully they must accept the responsibility of misrepresen- 
tation. We merely stated the facts in their own terms and 
if they look spiritistic we cannot help it. We cannot alter 
the facts, and if people desire any other facts they will have 
to find them. We have not been able to discover any facts 
which do not consist with those which we publish, nor have 
we been able to discover such phenomena as many persons 
desire us to publish. We have received requests, for in- 
stance, for telepathic phenomena, and we can only say that we 
have not been able to obtain a single case which would afford 
scientific evidence of such claims. We have been obliged to 
rely upon the early work of the English Society for the recog- 
nition of such phenomena. We have made strenuous efforts 
for fifteen years to secure personal and scientific evidence of 
it and have not been able to do so. It is true that we might 
be more successful if we had the funds which would enable 
us to investigate the alleged cases of it which are too re- 
motely situated to enable us to test them. But until such 
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provision is made for the work the public must be content 
with one man’s work instead of twenty. 

Members and critics must remember that when the Eng- 
lish Society was organized there was a large group of men 
who could give some personal attention to the work. It is 
not so here. Men of leisure prefer the automobile and Euro- 
pean travel to the performance of a duty to the community. 
In most cases they do not care for the meaning of the universe 
to ethics and religion and are absorbed in the pursuit of what 
Carlyle calls “ hog’s wash.” ‘The academic world does as lit- 
tle, partly from indifference to the subject and partly from 
the lack of academic freedom to tell the naked truth. The 
consequence is that we have been left alone to organize and 
do the work of several men. Under such circumstances, 
complaint that it is not perfectly done neglects to consider a 
very difficult situation. 

We should agree to let all await further inquiries into the 
“unknown powers” of the human mind, tho we do not see 
how any result of such investigations will interfere with the 
right of working hypotheses which endeavor to explain facts 
that are admittedly outside the ordinary powers of the hu- 
man mind and which in their very character and claims point 
to exactly the hypothesis entertained. If any one can make 
the same facts intelligible by “ unknown powers ”’ he is wel- 
come to that task. We have been accustomed to hypotheses 
which represent known processes and unless they do so they 
are not regarded as scientific at all. All these references to 
“inner selves,” “subliminal,” and “unknown powers” gen- 
erally are appeals to evidential limitations, not to explanatory 
processes. Telepathy, Clairvoyance, Premonition, appeals to 
the subliminal and subconscious explain nothing whatever. 
They are mere names for facts. They classify phenomena 
and merely determine the limits of evidence. That is, they 
circumscribe the evidential claims of the older Spiritualism, 
they do not negative their explanatory powers. But we have 
no objection to all the suspense of judgment any one pleases, 
nor to the pursuit of methods which depend on the use of 
technical terms to conceal our real ignorance of the subject as 
long as it is supposed that scepticism has no bias and all the 
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respectability. We have not yet gotten beyond the stage of 
reflection when scepticism is supposed to be the mark of in- 
telligence, when, in fact, it is a name for critical ignorance, 
a condition perfectly compatible with working hypotheses 
that are intelligible, tho they may not yet be proved. 

There will be nothing to retract at any distant date, since 
nothing has been advanced but a working hypothesis and a 
challenge to supply the evidence for explanation by the “ un- 
known.” ‘The burden of explanation and proof is upon those 
who, in spite of their claims to critical and sceptical abilities, 
have unlimited faith in the “ unknown,” and pursue the pol- 
icy of the minister who pleased the old women so much with 
his sermon because it had “ that blessed word Mesopotamia ”’ 
in it. That too had the advantage of being a known term, 
but what the sceptic seems most to admire is the use of hy- 
potheses on his side for which there is either no scientific evi- 
dence, or nothing but the respectability of that attitude of 
mind to justify them. He will not accept responsibility for 
evidence while demanding that his opponent prove a nega- 
tive. We are not engaged in an impossible business. We 
only ask that others undertake the task of using and proving 
the “unknown powers” of the mind and of making them 
equal to the task of explaining what is, at present, easily ex- 
plained by other theories. We like to see cautiousness in 
method and accepting conclusions, but we are not going to 
place ourselves in the position of the mediaeval priests who 
would rather believe in a materia pinguis (fatty matter), or 
some “ lapidifying juice,” than the fossil theories of geology, 
or of Voltaire who, rather than accept these fossil theories 
which seemed to favor religious conceptions that he opposed, 
was ready ‘to believe that the droppings of pilgrims would 
account for the fossils in the Alps! We shall bow to such 
extremities when the evidence comes, but in the meantime 


we prefer to remain with common sense and correct scientific 
method. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head, and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 
tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own re- 
quest. 


[The following incident was written out by myself at the 
time indicated by the date and sent to Dr. Hodgson, signed 
by the author of the story. I knew Mr. Lillibridge person- 
ally for several years, as the correspondence will show. He 
was a particularly intelligent man and had himself been scep- 
tical of such phenomena until experienced in his own person. 
He told me a large number of similar incidents, which I did 
not take down at the time because there was no apparent 
opportunity to confirm them by independent testimony. 
Among them was a considerable number of coincidental ex- 
periences after the death of the son named in the narrative 
and connected with this deceased son. He became convinced 
by these that we do communicate with departed friends. The 
present experience has no evidential bearing upon such a 
view, and is put on record for its similarity to other incidents 
having the same apparent interpretation.—Editor. | 


Columbia University, New York, 
October 15th, 1898. 
My dear Dr. Hodgson: 

I have to-day learned an incident that I shall report at once 
and hope later to get the narrative from the man who told it to 
me as his personal experience. He has promised to write it down 
for me with the necessary credentials if they can now be found. 

The gentleman is an intelligent business man of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. In earlier life he had been a sailor and en- 
gaged in ocean trade. His son had repeated this life, beginning 
as a common sailor and rising to the rank of captain. Between 
him and his son, the father asserts that a very intimate relation 
existed. They did not sustain the ordinary relation of father and 
son, but were like companions or chums. They both had the 
same tastes in everything, games, opinions, habits, and of course 
were thus very closely attached to each other. 
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The son sailed to all the distant ports of the world, including 
India, China, Japan and Australia. At this time the father was 
doing business in Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The two kept in close corre- 
spondence with each other. The father knowing when the son 
would reach a given port usually managed to send a letter in time 
to reach him. The son instead of writing long letters kept a log 
and with it made short notes from day to day, and when he 
reached a port sent it to his father, and thus made it serve as a 
letter. Often the son would record in it that he knew or felt that 
his father was thinking of him, and the father noticed that his log 
corresponded with the facts of the case, and asserts himself that 
he could always tell how his son was feeling,and often realized his 
presence. So much for the general experiences that serve to in- 
troduce the incident which is to constitute the present narrative, 
and for which I hope to obtain the proper credentials at a later 
date. I should remark that the son died in 1891, so that the ex- 
perience occurred at an earlier date, which I have forgotten in 
my desire to state the facts themselves in the right form. 

One day in his office at Cleveland, Ohio, while sitting at his 
desk dictating a letter, the father suddenly saw an apparition of 
his son standing by the table with his face covered with blood, 
and felt his presence distinctly. He looked at his son in astonish- 
ment for a moment, and put his hands up to his head as if hurt or 
dazed. The stenographer noticed him and asked him what was 
the matter. He replied that nothing ailed him, but she went into 
the next room and spoke to the cashier about him and asked him 
to come in. He did so and noticed that Mr. L. appeared con- 
fused, and asked him if anything was the matter with Joe (the 
son). Mr. L. replied that he was all right, that is, himself, and 
said just to let him alone. He finished dictating his letter and 
went home to lunch and returned in an hour or two. The first 
thing he did was to sit down and describe his experience in full 
with all the details that he could mention. He then enclosed the 
account in an envelope, sealing it with his private seal and ad- 
dressed it to himself. He then called the cashier in, who had 
often heard Mr. L. narrate his coincidental experiences, but did 
not think they were of any importance except to prove Mr. L.’s 
unsound mind, and told him to enclose this letter in another en- 
velope, seal it with his seal and address it to himself and put it in 
the safe. This was done. Forty-eight days, or thereabouts after- 
wards, the log came from the son as usual, if I remember rightly, 
from Melbourne, Australia. In it was noted the fact, described 
more fully in a letter, that on a certain date, in the morning watch, 
a mutiny had occurred on the ship, and as he, the son, was start- 
ing down a hatchway he was struck with a piece of iron and 
knocked down. He immediately arose, and was knocked down a 
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second time, and though he might have arisen he did not do so. 
His face was badly hurt and bled profusely. On receipt of the 
account Mr. L.’s brother called in the office and as he had never 
taken any interest in the experiences narrated to him from time to 
time, Mr. L. called the cashier and reminded him of the letter 
that had been put in his safe keeping. The cashier had forgotten 
it and had some difficulty in finding it, but at last found where 
he had put it. The letter was then opened in the presence of all 
three, and the exact correspondence noted between the dates of 
the letter, and knowing the time of the morning watch, as nearly 
as possible it was calculated that the father’s apparition occurred 
exactly at the time of the mutiny. Ever afterward both the 
brother and the cashier accepted Mr. L.’s statements about his co- 
incidental experiences. Both expressed their astonishment at the 
correspondence between the account of Mr. L. in his previously 
written letter and the account of his son. 

In 1891 the son died of sunstroke. Since that time the father 
has had very frequent messages from the son directly, and has 
often had apparitions of him, and once with an apparition an audi- 
ble message warning the father against a certain business com- 
bination in railroad matters on which he had made up his mind to 
enter. On the strength of this warning he changed his purpose, 
but could not state to the parties why he had done so. 

Mr. L. on the evidence of his own experiences, though a free 
thinker of a very radical type, has become convinced of an exist- 
ence hereafter. He says he does not believe in mediums, owing 
to the fact that all his experiences with that craft have convinced 
him that their performances are frauds. He is frank enough to 
say, and this voluntarily, that he does not wish to finally prejudge 
the case and that there may be true mediums. But he has no 
faith in such performances as he has witnessed in the name of 
mediumship. But he asserts that his own experiences have abso- 
lutely convinced him of survival after death. 

Very truly, 
J. H. HYSLOP. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., December 19th, 1898. 
Prof. J. H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—I duly received your letters of October 17th 
and December 12th. I have not forgotten my promise to write 
out the personal experiences which I mentioned to you during 
our pleasant chat at the Union League Club, and support the 
same by collateral evidence of letters, diaries, etc., but I regret 
to say that I cannot find the diaries and letters either at my 
house or in my office files, and am now convinced that they are 
packed away with my library and boxes of old papers and docu- 
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ments which are in the warehouse of The Cleveland Storage 
Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, nor can I find the location or ad- 
dress of Mr. Hardway, who was my bookkeeper at the time of 
the experiences mentioned to you. 

All that I could now do would be to write out the experiences 
just as I related them to you, without any extraneous support or 
collateral confirmation. If this will be of any use or satisfaction 
to you, I will gladly do it immediately on receipt of word from 
you that you desire it: 

I fully appreciate the value of the collateral evidence, resting 
on the word and memory of several persons instead of one, and 
much regret that I cannot supply the same as desired. 

Very truly yours, 
H. P. LILLIBRIDGE, 

P. $.—This was fully ten years ago, 1887 or 1888. 


I at once wrote to Mr. Lillibridge that I should be pleased 
to have the written account, but sending him a transcription 
of the story as I had taken it down. He signed this tran- 
scription and expected to write out his account when he 
had more leisure. A year later I wrote him again and the 
following was his reply. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., December 28th, 1899. 
Prof. J. H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—I duly received yours dated a year ago to-day 
and also found yours of 19th October last on my return here in 
November, and the reason I have not responded to them is be- 
cause of my inability to find Mr. Hardway, who was my book- 
keeper at the date of the occurrences related to you, and also be- 
cause of the hesitancy and unwillingness of my brother to pub- 
licly testify or become identified with psychological phenomena 
of this nature. 

It is easy for me to write out a statement of the experiences 
which I have related to you, but under the conditions above 
mentioned it will be quite impossible for me to furnish the con- 
firmatory evidence from others, which by your letters you seem 
to consider essential to establish any value to said statement. 
If you wish my written statement at once without collateral evi- 
dence, I will write it out for you. 

Very truly yours, 
H. P. LILLIBRIDGE. 


The writing of the account, however, was postponed and 
some years later I again met Mr. Lillibridge at the Union 
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League Club and asked him to write out the statement. He 
again promised to do so, but soon afterward took ill and died 
without having fulfilled his promise. 

Mr. Lillibridge was a sufficiently intelligent man for us to 
accept his word in such cases, but the nature of the phenom- 
ena is such that it is always desirable to have corroborative 
evidence, as he recognized, tho delaying to make the account 
firsthand. ‘The case illustrates clearly the value of properly 
confirmed incidents, and in his oral account to me as well as 
in his letters he showed that appreciation of the facts which 
had led him to protect himself against the ridicule and scepti- 
cism of his friends by securing the documentary evidence of 
his statements, according to his assertions, tho this docu- 
mentary evidence seems to have been lost. Such opportuni- 
ties for evidential defence should not be lost in the future. 


Raps Coinciding with Critical Illness. 


The following incidents are reported by the same person 
who gave the account of the odor of violets in a previous 
number of the Journal (Vol. L., pp. 436-439.) It was forgot- 
ten, when giving the previously mentioned incidents. Un- 
- fortunately the death of her husband prevents that kind 


of corroboration which we always desire, but knowing the. 


lady personally and her character as a witness I think the 
facts can be accepted as narrated, especially as they are re- 
corded only as personal experience and not as proof of any 
explanatory hypothesis.—Editor. 


November 22nd, 1907. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop, . 

My dear Sir:—One more incident I shall state in connection 
with the death of my son Charles. I have written to you about 
the violin playing. 

We did not know but that my son would pass away in the 
night previous to his death, because he was so extremely weak, 
and so a gentleman who was a friend of ours and to whom my 
son was much attached, stayed with us all night. My husband 
was an invalid, tho not ill in bed, but could not be counted on to 
keep awake. It was my wish to sit up with my boy the first 
half of the night, and if all went right, later on I would take a 
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little rest and let Mr. S., the friend, sit up a few hours. He, as 
well as my husband, went to sleep the early part of the night on 
couches down stairs until I called them, and I saw them sitting 
there trying to nap. 

I was very tired, worn out from much loss of sleep—not to 
say anything of the sorrow which filled my heart—and about 
eleven o’clock I saw that my son seemed to be dozing a little, 
apparently breathing easily, so I laid my head down on the bed 
beside him just to rest it, not to sleep. But after all I did fall 
asleep and was awakened by a commotion in the room. Start- 
ing up quickly I saw my husband opening wide all the windows 
and Mr. S. held my son in his arms, he struggling painfully after 
breath, looking as if he was passing away then. After gasping 
for a bit of the fresh air pouring into the room through the win- 
dows, he felt easier and was laid back on his pillows. 

I asked the gentlemen: “ How did you happen to come just 
when I had fallen asleep and Charlie was suffocating?” ‘“ Why,” 
said Mr. S., “ I heard a loud knock and thought that you knocked 
for us.” Of course, I was asleep when they came into the room 
and had not knocked at all. “ Yes, I see you could not have 
knocked,” said Mr. S. afterward. 


To eliminate any extraordinary interest in the phenom- 
enon we should have to assume that Mrs. K. awakened, 
knocked on the door and fainted, recovering consciousness 
without any memory of what she did. But I do not know of 
any similar cases. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Some time ago a member of the Society sent me a letter 
of a friend which had been written to him animadverting on 
the articles published in the Journal regarding experiments 
with Mrs. Piper since Dr. Hodgson’s death. As soon as I 
read it I saw that it was of the kind which I wanted to see 
published in the Journal’s department of correspondence. I 
was especially interested in it because it represents so gen- 
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eral a type of criticism and so thorough a misconception both 
of the problem of psychic research and the position taken in 
those articles that I wanted an opportunity to get at it pub- 
licly. I therefore wrote to the member to have him ask his 
friend for permission to have it published in the Journal. 
That permission was granted and the letter is published be- 
low, as addressed to the gentleman who sent it to me. It 
was not intended by the author to have it published when he 
wrote it, and so whatever faults of style or manner the reader 
may desire to attribute to it, these must be disregarded and 
the critical position represented by it taken as embodying its 
proper spirit. The letter is so thoroughly representative of 
the misunderstanding of the scientific method and problem 
before the Society that the only thing to do is to court all 
possible opportunities to publish such documents and use 
them as texts for replies in explanation of the work and its 
standards. 

The writer of the letter confesses, as the reader may re- 
mark, to not having the Journal at hand when he wrote his 
letter and hence I shall not avail myself in my reply of the 
weakness which that confession implies. I want only to 
point out for his and others’ behoof the misconceptions which 
so many half considered criticisms represent. It is so neces- 
sary to have a perfectly clear idea of what scientific accuracy 
and method have in mind in this work. I shall animadvert 
on the writer’s letter as if he had possessed the material 
which he is criticizing, tho I shall not hold him responsible so 
completely for his misconceptions as I would if he had writ- 
ten more carefully. I want merely to show to all readers of 
this Journal the standards by which its utterances must be 
judged.—Editor. ] 


Pittsburg, Pa., June 16, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Porter:—I have read with much interest your cor- 
respondence with Prof. Hyslop, and I thank you very much for 
letting me see the papers, which I return herewith. 

In the absence of the earlier numbers of the Journal of the 
American Society, to. which he refers, it is difficult for me to dis- 
cuss his letter as thoroughly as I would wish. I have not got 
the number of the Literary Digest to which reference is made, 
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either, and I really forget now what was the point that the writer 
of that article made. However, there are several points in Prof. 
Hyslop’s letter with which I am obliged to disagree entirely, as, 
for example, where he says there is no comparison or analogy 
whatever between our telepathic experiments and the experi- 
ments between himself and the soi-disant spirit of Dr. Hodgson 
in which a reference to books was used as a test. On the con- 
trary, there seems to be a very close analogy between the two 
cases. You and | were trying to find out whether we could re- 
ceive communications from each other otherwise than through 
the recognized channels of the senses, and in order to feel sure 
of our results we felt it to be necessary that the communications 
should not be commonplaces, such as would naturally first come 
into the mind of anybody, as a book, a watch, a table, or any of 
the commonplace objects by which we were surrounded at the 
moment. 

Prof. Hyslop is similarly engaged in trying to see whether he 
can obtain a communication from our deceased friend, and the 
communicating intelligence purporting to be the spirit of that 
friend offers as a test the most commonplace of objects, under 
the circumstances, namely, a book. In our experiments, we were 
able to verify our results by mail, but as this is obviously out of 
the question in Prof. Hyslop’s experiments, the communicating 
intelligence promises to give the verification by a communication 
through another medium. Some time later a communication is 
received through another medium, and among a number of other 
things vague mention is made of some writing in a note book, and 
this is offered by Prof. Hyslop as a verification of the authenticity 
of the communications. 

I maintain, notwithstanding Prof. Hyslop’s dictum, that the 
analogy between his experiments and ours is complete, and that 
the point we were trying to make is well taken; that we would 
not have regarded such as a result, in our experiments, as worth 
recording, on account of the commonplaceness of the communi- 
cation and the readiness by which it might be hit upon by a mere 
guess or by the law of chances. The principle involved is the 
same as that by which the professional medium is guided when 
he says, “ There is a spirit here that brings me the name of John 
(or Mary); is there any one here that recognizes that name?” 
The mere commonplaceness of the name robs the test of all 
value. 

I still think that this experiment reported by Prof. Hyslop 
tends to produce the impression on a mind not committed to the 
spiritistic theory, that whatever the nature of the communicating 
intelligence, it was not Dr. Hodgson. The suggestion that his 
nature may be changed by the transition, and that while retaining 
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his identity, he may now be imbecile, insane or devilish, seems to 
me to be as gratuitous as it is monstrous. All of the “ spirits ” 
that I have known talk beautifully until you pin them down by 
some test that would serve to give you the proof you long for; 
then the “ light” goes out, the “ power” gets weak or the spirit 
chokes or smothers. There is no sign of imbecility until you get 
them into a corner. All the recorded phenomena seem to indi- 
cate that the intelligence producing the communications has some 
means of acquiring some commonplace facts connected with the 
past life of the spirit personified, but fails uniformly when it 
comes to essential ones. 

I think we have got into some confusion of thought in this 
discussion by using the word “ trivial’? when we mean “ com- 
monplace.” I can quite readily agree with Prof. Hyslop that 
trivial facts may be of the utmost value as a means of identifica- 
tion; but it is different if the facts are merely commonplace. If 
an intelligence purporting to be the spirit of Dr. Hodgson says, 
“ Ask Billy if he remembers our walking and talking on the sea- 
shore,” the communication has for me but little value, because 
for people living near the coast, walking and talking on the sea- 
shore are such common, every day events. But if the intelli- 
gence says, “ Here is a quotation from the Upanishads; I have 
filed a duplicate of it under seal in the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, together with my affidavit, made before a well known 
notary of Boston, that the contents of the envelope are unknown 
to any one but myself,” the verification of the statement becomes 
a matter of immense importance, though the matter filed and the 
manner of its filing might be trivial enough. 

Unfortunately, every test of that kind hitherto has béen a 
complete failure, when carried out under test conditions, and 
these failures count very heavily against the doctrine of spirit 
identity. Such was the case of the sealed letter left by Miss Wild, 
mentioned in Prof. Hyslop’s book, “ Science and a Future Life.” 
Such was the case of Rev. Stainton Moses, when Prof. Newbold 
asked his soi-disant spirit for the real names of his “ spirit 
guides,” which were known to Mr. Myers alone among living 
men. Such was the case of the sealed letter left by Mr. Myers 
with the S. P. R.; and finally, such is the case with the test word 
left with Prof. Hyslop by Dr. Hodgson. ‘The “ spirits ” usually 
answer readily enough; they are quite willing to give the desired 
information; there is nothing in their manner to indicate weak- 
ness, insanity or devilishness, but when their communication is 
compared with that in the sealed package, it is found to bear not 
the slightest resemblance to it. 

There is another dogmatic assertion of Prof. Hyslop’s with 
which I cannot agree. He says, “ If you exclude fraud you must 
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choose between telepathy and spirits.” This is as if a physicist 
were to say about that equally mysterious phenomenon, the 
earth’s magnetic pole, “ If you exclude falsehood you must choose 
between a moving deposit of lodestone and magnetic induction 
from the sun.” With all due respect to Prof. Hyslop, I don’t 
have to do either. I can simply wait for the advance of science 
to give us clearer knowledge of the subject. According to Schil- 
ler, of the English S. P. R., it will take fifty years, at the present 
rate of increase of our knowledge, before we will be able to form 
a satisfactory theory of those psychic phenomena. Fraud, telep- 
athy and spirits are all inadequate; we must wait for what Richet 
calls the X of unknown theory. 

I cannot agree with Prof. Hyslop that phenomena such as 
those of Paladino have no bearing one way or the other on the 
spiritistic theory. ‘These phenomena are so closely related to 
the spiritistic phenomena, and both point so evidently to some 
power or powers associated with the human mind of which we 
have as yet but the faintest inklings, that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that an explanation of the one will help to clear up the other. 

It is very unfortunate that the English S. P. R. gave up the 
study of the case of Paladino when they had the chance. The 
most unfortunate thing that ever happened to the S. P. R. was 
when the American branch became committed to the spiritistic 
theory and of the belief that there is only one genuine medium in 
the world, 7. e., Mrs. Piper. Almost all the best work is now 
being done in France and Italy. 

inally, I must disagree with Prof. Hyslop when he says that 
all statements through mediums about “the other side” and 
not involving incidents verifiable by the living are absolutely 
worthless at present. On the contrary, by their contradictions 
and inconsistencies they are of value as showing the untrust- 
worthiness of the communicators, and that they are not what 
and where they pretend to be. Dr. Funk dwells on this phase 
of the subject in his latest book, “ The Psychic Riddle,” and gives 
it as his reason for not accepting the doctrine of spiritism, though 
he has witnessed many incomprehensible spirit phenomena. 

I am returning in this mail your last two Journals, and have 
put in one of them some clippings about recent developments in 
Italy. Very truly yours, 

JACOB HENRICI. 


Editor’s Reply. 


I shall take up each point in this letter as it requires. One 
or two explanations will be necessary to make matters clear. 
The article in the Literary Digest to which reference is made 
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was one which demanded an account of what the spiritual 
world was like before any credence could be placed on the al- 
leged communications with it. I had replied to Mr. Porter 
that such a position could only be ridiculed. But the state- 


ment in my letter to which the writer replies first was as 
follows :— 


“There is no comparison or analogy whatever with your tel- 
epathic experiments. You selected the thing to be sent. I did 
not select the subject of books. It was the spontaneous selection 
by the communicator and spontaneously given in the other case 
according to promise and without hint or suggestion from me. 
The point was not at all the remarkable nature of the facts, but 
the intelligent character of the spontaneous suggestion in con- 
nection with the alleged personality of Hodgson and the spon- 


taneous repetition of it in another place where it could hardly 
be due to chance.” 


The point of Mr. Porter in his letter to me was that this 
particular instance of the book in my article (Vol. IL., pp. 133- 
134), was explicable by telepathy, and the above quotation 
from my letter to him was my reply to his remark. Mr. Hen- 
rici’s reply is an allusion to my position. 

The reader will remark that Mr. Henrici does not touch 
the position taken by my statement. I was not at all con- 
cerned with the question of “common-places.” If he had 
said that I was expecting a communication regarding the 
subject of books and so thinking of it at the time he might 
have reasonably urged the analogy which I had denied, and 
I would admit in so far as merely thinking of books is con- 
cerned this plea might be put in. But what I had empha- 
sized in the matter was the reversed position of the agent and 
percipient in the first case, namely, the relation of the experi- 
ment to the spontaneous promise made in the Piper sitting. 
In ordinary experiments with telepathy the agent, say A. 
thinks of something to be sent to the percipient B. But in 
this case C. and by hypothesis D. are involved. C. is Mrs. 
Piper, and the hypothetical D. is Dr. Hodgson. D. sponta- 
neously tells a number of incidents through C. coinciding 
with results in another case E. and promises to give them to 
me through B. WhenI goto B. I get a part of the promised 
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message and another part entirely fails, which it should not 
have done on the telepathic hypothesis, while it might well 
do so on any other. In ordinary telepathic experiments we 
have only A. and B. to deal with, but in this case A., the agent 
supposedly in the experiment with B. is not the agent in that 
with C., while the psychological unity and play is that of 
other minds than his own. Hence there is no real analogy 
with the ordinary telepathic experiments. 

The main point, however, to be made regarding Mr. Hen- 
rici’s statements is in the following. (1) I did not quote the 
incident as a “test” of any kind. (2) I did not claim that it 
was evidence of spirit communication. (3) I did not advance 
the spiritistic hypothesis as either proved or necessary in the 
case. (4) I did not adduce this instance even as evidence of 
telepathy or the supernormal. (5) I did not care whether 
the facts involved the “common-place” or not. It would 
make no difference to the position taken in the article. 

I would quite agree with Mr. Henrici or any one else that 
such an incident would prove nothing, no matter how good 
the “test.” What Mr. Henrici wholly ignores is the fact 
that “tests” are not the only thing science will rely upon for 
its views. “ Tests” are valuable in their way. Science is 
qualitative experiment. But it is at the same time very much 
more. A “test” only answers an objection: it does not 
solve a problem. It will silence a critic, but it will not prove 


a theory. Quantity is as important, and many think more 


important than quality of experiment and when you cannot 
obtain the quality, quantity will always take its place. The 
point I was representing in the case was collective value of co- 
incidences which were not due to chance. I did not adduce 
a single incident in those articles as proof. I knew better 
than that. I was merely stating each fact and all its circum- 
stances, and even then did not propose a spiritistic interpreta- 
tion either of the individual instance or of the collective 
whole. I left the reader to form his own theory, after say- 
ing that it was known which one I would prefer. But I 
never dreamed of adducing any individual fact as “ verifica- 
tion’ of communications. I was bent only on supplying evi- 
dence collectively taken that left no room for chance coinci- 
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dence in the explanation. That I made clear by frequent 
remarks during the course of the papers. 

Now it will be apparent what I should say to Mr. Hen- 
rici’s remarks about “ common-places.”’ I was quite aware 
that a book is a common-place, but I carefully indicated 
where the point was. It was not the coincidence between 
my thoughts and what Mrs. Smith gave me, nor was it 
merely the coincidence between what Mrs. Smith gave me 
and what was promised through Mrs. Piper, but it was the . 
psychological unity of this, comprising the failure to get all 
the message, with the other evidence for the supernormal 
that constituted the claim to a process wholly unlike any- 
thing we find in mechanical telepathy. That was all I was 
enforcing and not claiming for one moment that there was 
proof or “test” incidents in the case. I have not the slight- 
est objection to “ common-places” if they are numerous 
enough. “ Common-places ” taken collectively are much bet- 
ter evidence than any case of “test.” It is quite possible to 
contend that no individual “test” whatever can ever have 
any demonstrative value. Even “tests” must point collect- 
ively toward the same explanation or they are worthless, no 
matter how numerous they are. Hence when we have the 
collective mass of incidents, no matter how “ common-place ” 
they may be, pointing toward the same interpretation they 
are a thousand-fold more important than any single “test” 
whatever its striking character may be. 

Of course John or Mary in any special case is amenable to 
the objection of guessing as “ common-place.” But suppose 
A. gets John which is correct, and gets nothing else, B. gets 
James which is the same, C. gets Henry which is the same, D. 
gets Mary which is the same, E. gets Annie which is the 
same, and so on through the experiments. It is of course a 
duty to examine each instance with reference to the sitting in 
which it occurs and the experimenter who has only his own 
result to examine has to exhaust the possibility of guessing 
before he will suppose that a “ common-place” name can 
have any value. But when it comes to examining the col- 
lective whole in which each “ common-place ” name is correct 
the matter stands very differently. What may be explicable 
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as guessing in each case independently of others will not be 
guessing necessarily in the collective mass, and it is this latter 
position that constitutes the whole method of science. This 
habit of adjudging cases by isolated incidents only leads to 
illusion in this as in all other subjects. 

Take the comments on the incident about “ Billy ” walk- 
ing and talking with Dr. Hodgson on the seashore. Mr. 
Henrici thinks it so common for people on the seashore that 


_he can attach no importance to it. I can only say that, taken 


alone, I could attach no value to it. But it happens to be 
associated with a large mass of similar incidents. Besides it 
also happens that “ Billy’ did not live near the seashore at 
all, as is implied by my critic. It was not a kind of incident 
to be easily guessed by any one, especially the name, which 
was probably not known by the normal Mrs. Piper. It mat- 
ters not how common a thing is for many people, the ques- 
tion is, why it is said of a person of whom it ought not to be 
said at all, except on the false assumption of residence which 
Mr. Henrici makes? 

The quotation from the Upanishads which Mr. Henrici 
wants would undoubtedly have its value if there were no diffi- 
culties in getting all such things, on any theory of them what- 
ever. But my critic seems to expect as free conversation as 
can go on between living people, when the most superficial 
knowledge of the supernormal shows (supposing it to be 
nothing but telepathy) that there are almost insuperable 
obstacles to getting anything whatever. What we have to 
do, therefore, is to judge the case by what we get, not by 
what we want. 

Mr. Henrici has undoubtedly hit upon a perplexity in the 
problem, in his remarks on the intelligible communications, 
until “the spirit is cornered.” But it is a perplexity for the 
man who knows nothing about the subject. It is not a diffi- 
culty for the scientific student. Indeed, it is one of his assets 
which he would not sacrifice. The starting point is the ac- 
tual supernormal information which we receive, and this is 
not to be gainsaid. You have at least telepathy to deal with, 
and that shows no rationality whatever in the face of the facts 
which my critic remarks. You cannot explain the character 
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of the phenomena at all on that hypothesis. There is no ex- 
cuse for that being “cornered.” There is excuse for a spirit 
being cornered, but your omniscient telepathy which has to 
be assumed to get what you actually obtain is incompatible 
with the limitations actually remarked everywhere. There 
is no difficulty in supposing a spirit laboring under difficulties 
in communicating through another organism, with which it 
is not in a natural relation. That is actually the case with 
living consciousness whenever its natural connection with 
the organism is disturbed by abnormal conditions. 

I did not say one word in the articles about the communi- 
cator being “imbecile, insane, or devilish.” This is all in 
Mr. Henrici’s imagination, attributable no doubt to his not 
having read what I said. That such a supposition was 
“monstrous”? does not affect the question. If the facts 
prove that Dr. Hodgson or any other spirit was “ imbecile, 
insane, or devilish”? I should unhesitatingly admit and urge 
it. [I am not here to say what spirits are, but whether they 
exist or not. If they are all that I am said to indicate, I 
should not wince under the supposition. I would simply 
point to the facts. ‘These have their character on the tele- 
pathic or any other hypothesis, and you cannot evade it by 
dislike of the consequences. 

What I did say was that, if that hypothesis is to be ac- 
cepted at all, the facts pointed to an abnormal mental condi- 
tion accompanying the communications. That is very dif- 
ferent from saying that they are “imbecile, insane, or devil- 
ish.” That they should go to pieces in such a condition is a 
perfectly familiar fact with somnambulism, secondary person- 
ality, and dream states, as we know them in the living. If, 
then, the collective unity of the supernormal incidents points 
to the psychological action of an independent intelligence, it 
is just as easy to ascertain what the mental state of the com- 
municator is as it is to decide when you are reading a book 
whether the author is a crank or an insane person. When 
Mr. Henrici knows more about abnormal psychology he will 
understand why a spirit gets cornered when asked to do a 
special thing. Let him go to a bedside and experiment 
with a delirious person and see if he does not find the same 
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phenomena duplicated. I have had it done under hypnosis 
many times. We have to judge this problem, not by what 
we insist on having and do not get, but by what we sponta- 
neously obtain, and if we have the good fortune to get what 
we desire so much the better. But it is not a case of deciding 
a priori either that abnormal conditions represent a “ mon- 
strous” hypothesis or that a spirit must be normal if we sup- 
pose it communicating at all. ‘The question is: what is the 
best hypothesis to account for the facts, not of preconception 
and imagination. 

As to the “tests” implicated in post-humous letters and 
sealed messages Mr. Henrici’s sweeping statement that they 
have all failed is a little premature. He qualifies it with the 
statement “ when carried out under test conditions,” but he 
seems to have forgotten that, side by side with the Hannah 
Wild failure, Dr. Hodgson placed an instance of success 
which he regarded as one involving tests conditions, and this 
is also included in the book from which Mr. Henrici obtains 
the one mentioned. The other case of Mr. Myers has not 
been published. We have only the statement of Sir Oliver 
Lodge that there was no resemblance between Mr. Myers’ 
sealed letter and the message purporting to be its contents. 
Before Dr. Hodgson died I had from him the statement that 
two important words in the message represented the thought 
in the sealed letter, confirming Dr. Hodgson’s theory, which 
I also hold, regarding the mental condition of the communi- 
cator. Similar phenomena occur under hasheesh. 

As to Dr. Hodgson’s giving me a sealed letter before his 
death and failing to give its contents since, where did Mr. 
Henrici get the evidence of such a letter? I never had sucha 
letter from him. I never said anywhere that I had one, but 
I have publicly denied that I had any agreement or post- 
humous letter of the kind. Also there has been no attempt 
whatever on the part of Dr. Hodgson to give me such a mes- 
sage. ‘There has not been even an allusion to it, unless one 
ambiguous statement in a Piper sitting may show that it is in 
mind. But in no instance of my experiments has there been 
any definite attempt to give the contents of a post-humous 
letter. Mr. Henrici must have been reading the newspapers 
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for his information. ‘That is where the statements about this 
letter were found, and they have not been made elsewhere. 
On the contrary in official publications they have been denied. 
But it seems the public prefers newspaper lying for its facts 
and will not examine scientific publications as a basis of 
opinions formed. 

And I would not attach any conclusive value to a success 
in such a case. All that such a “test” would accomplish 
would be to answer an objection: it does not prove a the- 
ory. There must be a large collective mass of them rep- 
resenting the psychological unity which the other facts illus- 
trate before even the giving of post-humous letters will prove 
anything. Besides when they are given they are amenable 
to the objection of clairvoyance and you are no forwarder 
than before. You have only silenced the telepathist. I do 
not think that any fact will decide the spiritistic hypothesis. 
There must be a collective mass of them showing the natural 
synthetic unity of consciousness as we understand it in the per- 
sonal identity of a given person, and no individual “test” 
will establish this, no matter how good it is. 

As to my alternatives, “ fraud, telepathy and spirits ” Mr. 
Henrici has again wholly missed the point. He thinks there 
is another and fourth alternative, namely to adopt none of 
them, and simply to suspend your judgment. Now if he will 
read the articles carefully he will see that I recognized the 
fourth possibility (p. 148.) But I was not defining what 
positions a man may take regarding the phenomena. If I 
had been doing this I would have named still another one. 
But what I said was that “there are just three hypotheses 
which are capable of discussion in connection with such 
facts.” It is when you come to offer explanations that you 
are limited to the three alternatives. Silence or suspense of 
judgment is not an hypothesis. It is not an alternative 
among explanations, and it cannot be discussed at all. You 
cannot argue with a man who has no mind of his own and 
who does not prefer some explanation. He has to be let alone. 
What I was doing was proposing alternative explanations 
and these are only three. If telepathy were not so broadly 
used there might be more alternatives, but as I remarked in 
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the discussion, that conception is so comprehensive that it 
comprises, as an explanation, everything but fraud and spir- 
its. You may object to adopting these as much as you please 
and wait for the “ X of unknown theory” as long as you 
please. This is not an hypothesis. ‘Then when you get X 
it will be worthless as long as it is X or “unknown.” All 
legitimate hypotheses must represent the known, and that is 
precisely what the spiritistic hypothesis does in that it ap- 
peals to the same personal consciousness with which we 
have been familiar in the living. The appeal to the unknown 
only puts the matter outside the pale of correct scientific 
method. 

I shall not argue with Mr. Henrici regarding the relative 
merits of physical and psychological phenomena in settling 
the claims of spiritism. ‘There seems to be a clear differ- 
ence between us there. I shall only say that I think all psy- 
chologists will agree with me on that point,and that until you 
get the psychological phenomena proving personal identity, 
which the physical phenomena as such can never do, there 
will be no rational solution of the spiritistic problem. On 
that I think all intelligent men will agree. Physical phenom- 
ena need investigation, but if you prove them you do not 
throw any light whatever on the existence of spirits. If 
spirits were once proved to exist you might invoke latent 
powers in the living spirit, implied by its existence other than 
the brain and proved by its independence, to explain what 
could not be explained by the ordinary materialism. But you 
would not even suggest spirits by obtaining all the physical 
phenomena you please unless they were accompanied by the 
psychological bearing on the personal identity of deceased 
persons. Any other assumption about this is simply due to 
false preconceptions taken from physical science whose 
method applies only to physical phenomena which we can 
weigh and measure and not to mental phenomena which we 
cannot weigh or measure. 

Two important corrections should be made to another 
statement by Mr. Henrici. ‘The American Branch was never 
committed to the spiritistic hypothesis. Neither the parent 
Society nor the Branch has ever been committed to any hy- 
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pothesis whatever. Only individuals ever embraced the spir- 
itistic theory and Dr. Hodgson and myself stood almost alone 
in this. It is loose thinking that refers to the organization 
instead of the individual when the Society explicitly states 
that it indorses no views of any kind. There can be no free- 
dom of thought unless it is permitted to individuals to think 
and say what they please about interpretations. Lamenting 
that people who have spent their lives investigating should 
have opinions different from your own is little short of intol- 
erance. Neither did the Society or Dr. Hodgson for one mo- 
ment hold the belief that Mrs. Piper was the only medium in 
the world. The reasons for saying so much about her were 
two. (1) The care taken to exclude fraud from the case on 
her part. (2) The satisfaction of the scientific criterion of 
quantity and complexity of the phenomena. ‘here are plenty 
of cases exhibiting the same quality of phenomena, but they 
did not satisfy the demand of the scientific man for quantity 
of evidence pointing toward one consistent interpretation. 
This is fundamental, and no other instance had offered the 
opportunity to such systematic investigation and results. 

I think I can easily set aside Mr. Henrici’s objection to 
my claim that statements about the “ other side” are worth- 
less as evidence. I can do this in two ways. First my state- 
ment applied to it as evidence for the existence of such a world. 
Secondly, its unverifiable nature deprives it of weight in re- 
gard to the nature of such a world. Verification is the primary 
function of scientific method in this problem, and all that can 
be verified at present with the few cases at hand is the super- 
normal facts which the living can attest on other authority 
than the phenomena of a medium. ‘That is why such state- 
ments as I mentioned are absolutely worthless for settling 
the first step in the solution of the issue. 

But there is a more fundamental reply still. Mr. Henrici 
thinks the contradictions in the statements about that side 
show that the statements have value as showing the untrust- 
worthiness of the communicators. Perhaps they do. But 
that is not our problem, and it was not stated to be that. The 
problem is not the trustworthiness or untrustworthiness of 
communicators, but whether they exist. We are testing the 
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materialistic hypothesis and not estimating the character of 
spirits. All the contradictions and inconsistencies in the 
world do not stand in the way of a spiritistic hypothesis. If 
they did we should have to deny the present existence of the 
human race. The contradictions of human statement are 
not accepted among the living as setting aside the belief in 
their existence, but only the unity of their opinions. So the 
contradictions and inconsistencies of communications do not 
in the least deny the existence of spirits. ‘The utmost that 
they can do is to show similar differences of opinion on “ the 
other side’ to what we find here, and might show a very hu- 
man condition of things. We have nothing to do with the 
trustworthiness of communicators. We do not accept their 
existence on the supposition of their trustworthy character. 
Of that we know and care nothing. We insist that we shall 
have supernormal information bearing on the personal iden- 
tity of deceased persons and not known normally by the 
psychic. This sets aside materialism, as it has been known 
traditionally, and you may suppose the spirits to be as un- 
trustworthy as you please. This method of looking at the 
trustworthy nature of your communicators shows complete 
ignorance of what the real problem is, and there will be no 
progress in solving it until it is abandoned and no attention 
paid to the contradictions and inconsistencies of the commu- 
nicators. All these characteristics may discredit their opin- 
ions, but they do not deny their existence. 

In conclusion I would say that neither here nor in the 
articles criticized have I defended the spiritistic theory. I 
am simply testing its applicability to the facts. Whether it 
is the true hypothesis or not rests with the future to deter- 
mine by still further experiments. But a most important 
part of scientific method is testing hypotheses, and those 
which are tried must represent some known principle, not 
some unknown X. Unfortunately for clear thinking many 
people have the habit of using a word with the assumption 
that it explains something and explains away something else. 
This is a curious illusion and grows out of a bias which is 
quite as bad as the bias which is despised. For instance, in 
connection with physical phenomena some investigators talk 
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of a “ new nerve force”’ and consciously imply or state that 
this is not a spirit! How do you know a “ new nerve force ” 
is not a spirit? How do you know it is material? You are 
simply using a word without any content or meaning what- 
ever except the supposedly new fact before you. It cannot 
possibly explain anything whatever. Your X. is a tacit con- 
fession of confusion and ignorance, not an explanation. While 
it is foolish to appeal to spirits to explain anything not indi- 
cating their identity until we know more about them, the hy- 
pothesis of their existence, in cases of psychological phenom- 
ena illustrative of personal identity, represents a perfectly 
well known principle in the living. It supplies every creden- 
tial of a scientific hypothesis, and searching for “forces” is 
only running away from rational thinking, unless you mean 
by your “forces” precisely the thing which “ spirit” stands 
for. I know it is not respectable to believe in spirits and as 
long as it is respectable to believe and assert non-sense and 
irrelevant X theories, hypotheses which actually explain will 
not be recognized. I for one am not concerned about their 
recognition as yet. I am interested only in ascertaining 
whether they actually fit or not, and when scientific men 
come to admit their probability these very people who now 
ridicule the spiritistic theory and believe all sorts of inappli- 
cable ideas will be ready to follow without any evidence 
whatever. The facts will remain what they have always 
been and there will be only a change of authority. It is only 
a priori prejudices and assumptions about what spirits should 
do that prevents men from seeing that the problem is to deal 
with the facts we have, not to judge the case by what we do 
not have. Failures are perplexities in the problem, they are 
not objections to it. We require investigation to explain 
them, but they are no evidence against an hypothesis that 
actually explains rationally the positive facts which we pos- 
sess. Words, like “ psychic force,” “ new nerve forces,” and 
similar convenient and meaningless phrases which suggest 
neither spirits nor any known principle of explanation, are 
very useful things for throwing dust in the eyes of people 
and remind one of the sermon which the old lady thought 
very profound because she did not understand it. I think, in 
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the end, people will learn that it is the intelligible that is the 
true and not the unintelligible. 

The approach to the study and solution of the problem is 
not through what we desire, but through the nature and limi- 
tations of Materialism. On that theory sense perception is 
the only source of knowledge and the stimulus is physical. 
If the mind cannot obtain any information whatever without 
sense perception or independently of the recognized physical 
stimuli the materialistic hypothesis holds the field, in so far 
as the general evidence is concerned and thus defined. But if 
I find instances in which a subject gets information by super- 
normal means I must either modify my previous theory or 
abandon it. Telepathy shows supernormal information not 
explicable by normal sense perception and is a name for facts 
which we have not yet explained. Mediumistic phenomena 
like those of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead, Mrs. Quentin, and Mrs. 
Smith also represent the acquisition of knowledge in super- 
normal ways, that is, by processes not represented in normal 
sense perception. ‘hey indicate outside sources of influ- 
ence, and the psychological unity of them as bearing on the 
personal identity of deceased persons suggest at once the 
first, and some will think, the only rational working hypoth- 
esis to account for them. It matters not what the perplexi- 
ties in this theory are, its capacity to explain the crucial facts 
admits it to a place among explanations, and its relation to 
the materialistic hypothesis which we are testing entitles it 
that toleration which will make necessary the investigation of 
the perplexities in it. All that Mr. Henrici imagines as objec- 
tions to the spiritistic theory or as proving it inadequate 
wholly mistake the issue. This is not that the mere fact of 
spirits shall explain all aspects of the phenomena, but that 
their existence has to be postulated or assumed, on the evi- 
dence, to explain certain facts which are pertinent to that 
idea. But the confusions, failures in what we expect, contra- 
dictions in their statements, and evasiveness are not argu- 
ments against the hypothesis. They represent phenomena 
which require subsidiary explanations consistent with the 
supernormal, which involves consistent evidence of a given 
theory. Such a subsidiary hypothesis I offered in the dream- 
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like and partially amnesic condition of the communicator. It 
may not be right, but it explains, no matter how “ mon- 
strous”’ it may be. As our likes and dislikes, however, have 
nothing to do with forming hypotheses I can dismiss all these 
as unscientific and insist that students understand and accept 
the issue. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


THE MUSCULAR SENSE IN MEDIUMSHIP. 


November 5th, 1907. 

My dear Dr. Hyslop:—It seems to me that the possibility— 
neural—of communicating intelligences would be shown to be 
much less complex if you would insist on us giving enlarged data 
strictly of the Muscular Sense in such experiences. The question 
is one of transcendental dynamics. No communicating intelli- 
gence can communicate save through laws of neural force and 
motion, and the only Sense possessed by man, by which he can 
know that a communicating intelligence—other than his own in- 
tellect—is exercising force and motion within his own body is 
his Muscular Sense. It means to me that if we fail to secure 
data on this point we are neglecting the only Sense and means 
by which we can know that communicating intelligence can, has, 
and does exercise and direct the forces and movements essential 
to communication. The Muscular Sense is the Sense which 
gives this evidence to the subject. Not his Sense of Sight or 
Hearing. ‘These core after. The correct or incorrect nature of 
the facts communicated should, it seems to me, come after the 
evidence of the Muscular Sense, proving first that secondary 
personalities can exert the forces and movements essential to 
communicate. 


ALBERT LE BARON. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American 
Institute for Scientific Research, it was agreed to make the fiscal 
year coincident with that of the publications. Consequently the 
following Report of the Treasurer of the American Society for 
Psychical Research covers the period from September 13th, 1906, 
to December 31st, 1907. 


Receipts. 
Grant from the American Institute........... $4,200.00 

Expenses 
Membership Committee. 1,027.29 
103.65 


The difference between the grant of the Board and the total 
expenses was made up from the surplus of the previous grant. 
Membership fees during this period were only $196.00. 


Total Expenses for the Year. 


Readers will remark that the expenses are mfich larger than 
we had hoped‘they would be. But they cover eighteen months 
in fact, tho the expensive part of the work covers fifteen months. 
It will thus be apparent that the amount is not much larger than 
the calculated $10,000 a year. 


JAMES H HYSLOP, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


After Death. A Personal Narrative. By W. T. Steap. London, 1905. 
Shilling Edition. 


This little booklet is a republication of the “ Letters from Julia,” 
which created a strong interest when it first appeared, and seems to have 
gone through many editions. Mr. Stead is perfectly aware of its eviden- 
tial limitations, and of the criticism which the sceptic would indulge. The 
book, of course, purports to be communications from a deceased friend, 
and, ‘whether we believe it or not, there can be no question of its psy- 
chological interest to intelligent students of the mind. 

The first thing to remark is that the alleged communications came 
through the automatic writing of Mr. Stead himself and his reputation 
for veracity will hardly be questioned. No doubt some would rather be- 
lieve him unveracious than accept the alleged source of the facts, but in 
these days one does not require any longer to question the veracity of 
the informant in order to divest the facts of a spiritistic interpretation. 
We have subconscious action as a resort to avoid both extremities. Mr. 
Myers, years ago, thought the result in this case almost wholly due to 
subliminal action of Mr. Stead, and hence it is with this in mind that Mr. 
Stead has republished the book. He accepts the right of others to differ 
from him in the explanation of the facts, and hence there need be no 
a on the part of the readers to accept the scientific interest of 
the tacts. 

In the introduction to it Mr. Stead undertakes to give the facts which 
seem to him to prove that the phenomena had a spiritistic source, and 
they are certainly facts which classify the book as a whole with the lit- 
erature that goes under that name. There is apparently as good evidence 
of the supernormal in some of the incidents not detailed in the book as 
have occurred in other and similar cases. But while we may admit that 
the supernormal occurred in the course of his experience, I think Mr. 
Stead has failed to realize that, whatever evidence there may be of occa- 
sionally supernormal messages, this fact does not cover up the extension 
of a spiritistic theory to the non-evidential phenomena. There is no 
doubt that, when spirits are once proved, we are entitled to suppose that 
they are probably responsible for at least some of the non-evidential 
matter. But it is another thing to determine what part of the non- 
evidential matter is transcendental. In the present stage of the investi- 
gation we have not obtained any criterion for determining this. Hence 
we have to content ourselves with the general verdict that certain facts 
are undoubtedly supernormal and suspend judgment on the remainder. 

But one passage in the book ought to have weight with Mr. Stead 
himself in strengthening the hypothesis of his own subliminal action. 
The communicator, “ Julia,” whose reality and communicating he insists 
upon, actually tells him that she has to use his own mind,—images, words 
and processes, in conveying her own thoughts. This is a most suggestive 
circumstance against the universal claims made by Mr. Stead. 
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